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New England and Other Matters. | 


Puerto Rico’s new governor.—The first 
civil governor of Puerto Rico under the United 
States is Hon. Charles Herbert Allen, of Lowell, 
who takes office May 1st. Governor Allen is an 
Amherst graduate, fifty-two years of age, suc- 
cessful in business and widely experienced in 
public affairs. He nas served in both branches 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, was a member 
of Congress from 1885 to 1889, Republican candi- 
date for governor in 1891, and since May, 1898, 
has been the assistant secretary of the navy. 

Yankee inventiveness has passed into 
proverbs. Now the commissioner of patents | 
establishes these sayings upon a basis of fact. It | 
appears that, of more than twenty-two thousand | 
patents issued last year, residents of Connecticut | 
received seven hundred and eighty-nine—a patent | 
for every thousand of population. The District | 
of Columbia had the next largest number, pro- | 
portionate to population, but Massachusetts 
ranked third and Rhode Island came fourth. 
We do not know where in the list the other New 
England States stood, but it is “glory enough” 
to have three of them in the first half-dozen. 

On the twelfth of April Gen. Joshua L. 
Chamberlain took the oath of office and entered 
upon the discharge of his duties as surveyor of 
the port of Portland. Just thirty-five years 
before, April 12, 1865, General Chamberlain | 
received the formal surrender of Lee’s army at | 
Appomattox. Everybody knows that General 
Chamberlain was Governor of Maine from 1866 
to 1871, and president of Bowdoin College from 
1871 to 1883; but the Civil War seems a long 
way off, and it is well that the anniversary 
prompts us to remember that he was three times 
wounded in action, won a medal of honor at 
Gettysburg, and received his promotion to briga- 
dier-general at the hands of General Grant 
himself, on the battle-field at Petersburg. 

Rural free delivery of mail-matter is now 
established over the whole of only one county 
in the United States, Prince George County, 
Maryland, which lies between Baltimore and 
Washington ; but if the plans of the Post-Office 
Department are carried out, the system will soon 
be introduced throughout Fairfield County, Con- 
necticut. It is expected that before July ist 
every family in that county will have its letters 
brought to the door. The post-office authorities 
say that in this county, which is about thirty-five 
miles long and eighteen miles wide, and has a 
population of two hundred thousand, the cities 
and towns are so located that the “rural routes” 
can be opened with comparative ease. And once 
they are established, the fortunate residents will 
probably endeavor that they shall not be taken 
away. 
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Wonderful Jewelry. 


America will have much to teach in her new 
possessions, but there is one class in Manila of 


whom perhaps she might rather learn. The | battle- 


wonderful skill of the lapidaries and gem-setters 
of Manila can hardly be excelled. Strange to 
say, the jewellers are the women of the popula- 
tion, their taste and workmanship far surpassing 
those of the men. A writer in the Manufactur- 
ing Jeweller gives unstinted praise to these 
designers, who combine the ability of the Moorish 
gem-workers with the patience and originality of 
the Chinese and Japanese craftsmen. 

The shops are small, often mere dens, making 
a strange setting for the beautiful work done in 
the interior. Rents have been exorbitantly high, 
and under the Spanish system of taxation it was 
imprudent for a shopkeeper to display much 
stock. 

The customer is at first disappointed at the 
meagre assortment shown, and goes away irritated 
that he has been induced to leave his name and 
address. Later in the day he receives an urgent 
invitation to repeat his visit. Should he refuse, 
the persistent, gentle little brown woman calls on 
him, or waits patiently on the steps of his hotel, 
her wares in a locked"box undet her rebozo. 

If the customer pays a second visit to the shop, 
he is well repaid. It glitters and sparkles with 


its delicate treasures. Among them are necklaces | 5 


of delicate pink coral; coral balls for the decora- 
tion of grandees’ caps; dainty statuettes of coral, 
with the body and limbs formed of the stem and 
its branches; rosaries with beads like drops of 
blood; pendants of pure white pearls: great 
yellow pearls, the favorites of the Chinese mer- 
chants, and costly strings of pink pearls of 
peculiar iridescence. 

As workers in gold and silver, these women are 
marvellously expert. It does not seem possible 
that the work the saleswoman is showing can be 
gold,—nothing but gold,—so fine and lacelike are 
the patterns. There is a chain, a necklace, a 


chatelaine, a hatpin and a brooch, all of the 
deepest yellow gold, from eighteen to twenty-two 
carats fine, and of exquisite handiwork. 

The chain tooks like a long, yellow braid of 





hair, tied at the clasp with a true-lovers’ knot, 
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that it may not unravel itself. The necklace is a 
flexible, delicate veined stem, from which branch 
pendants of the daintiest golden ferns. Anything 
more graceful and artistic it would be difficult to 
find, except, perhaps, in the goldsmitheries of 
famous Ceylon. 

The chatelaine is composed of solid ropes of 
gold, exact copies of Manila hemp rope even to 
the threads, with clasps designed like fish-hooks. 
The hatpin is a miniature Malay creese, with a 
water-lily leaf for a handle, and the brooch a 
golden alligator, the scale work being a most 
ingenious imitation of nature. 

The sum of one hundred and fifty-eight Spanish 
pesetas—thirty dollars and a half in gold—pur- 
chases the entire set of five pieces, which is less 
than would be asked in New York or London 
for the necklace alone. 

The little brown woman has brought the crude 
gold from the country, made her own alloys, 
drawing out the gold wire and beating it with a 
hammer on an anvil, following step by step the 
most modern and scientific processcs of metal 
smithing. 

The workers are as skilful with silver as with 
gold. The most astonishing thing is the taste 
which these women, often entirely illiterate, 
display. They are adept enamellers, and sacrifice 
even design to color in this branch of their work, 
and in all their work daintiness and individuality 
give peculiar attraction to their productions. 
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Training Horses for Battle. 


Everybody knows how the soldier is trained 
for battle, but how the soldier’s horse is drilled 


| until his nerves are hardened, is a more novel 


subject. Pearson’s Magazine devotes 2 little 
space to the discussion of the training of the four- 


| legged recruit in the British army. 


The first lesson of the horse consists in being 
drawn up with others in a ring, round an instructor 
who fires a pistol. Some horses take the lesson 
hard, being terrified at the unusual sound, while 
others take the flash and report very quietly. 
These last are soon passed on to severer trials, 
while the others have lesson after lesson of the 
same kind, until they become quite convinced 
that the pistol holds no danger for them. Before 
_ you lant fire a seven-pounder within a yard 
7) 


He learns the difference by bitter experience. 
When smokeless powder came into 

a wg -? findhing the smoke of —~ 

Ww wi 

using black powder, fiinchel and shied af 

flash and roar poms ym by smoke. 
Opinion is somewhat divi 


B 


as to the moral 
effect of smokeless powder on men and horses, 
but the general conclusion seems to be that in 
daylight it is not more terrifying than black 


eet. ae some hold that to see men and 
rses struck down by an invisible agent must 
necessarily be so. 


It is ge , however, that at night 
smokeless powder a much more disturb 
effect than the old powder, because, wnthosanall 
by smoke, the flashes of the guns are much more 


screaming q 
authorities have said that since the introduction 
of smokeless powder and the great increase in 
the ran accuracy of wae & would be 
inupousiile to keep cavalry in under the 
fire of modern artillery; but this may be an 

on. 
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Russian. Military Service. 


Military service is not the easiest possible thing, 
as a rule, and one would hardly look for ease in 
such service to a land as little associated with 
the thought of pleasant leniency as Russia. 
According to a German authority quoted by the 
Admiralty and Horse-Guards Gazette, how- 
ever, Russian military service is not of a rigorous 
character. The time daily occupied in parades 
and exercises does not exceed five hours, as a 
rule, and the men have a good deal of leisure 
time. 

The da with morning 
wR. B.. - leader inspects een 
they go on duty. Dinner comes after dismissal 
from forenoon and after it the men’s 
time is their own until m Then 
pve | the evening meal, and at nine 

The day’s duties are thus far from arduous. 
men have so much time on their 
hands that, as few of them can read or write, 


and as they are not allowed to leave barracks 
without permission, special efforts have to be 


made to prevent the time from hanging heavily 
on their ds. They are taken out in ies 
for walks, instruction in reading and wri is 


given them, and they are encouraged to play 
games in which all can join. Their favorite 
recreations, however, are singing and dancing. 
Each company has its singers, who lead it on 
the march, often to the accompaniment of flutes 
and other musical instruments. The soldiers’ 
songs most commonly sung are the melancholy 
folk-songs of Little Russia. 

The regimental tradesmen—shoemakers and 
others— have no difficulty in employing their 
time. They are not obliged to go to bed at nine 
o’clock, when the roll is called, ¢ as the ordinary 
soldiers are, but may, if they desire, remain at 
work on their own account until eleven o’clock. 
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and will restore a wrinkled, flabby skin to almostjthe 
firmness of youth. 

Read what some noted skin specialists say of 


ROY AL 
PEARL. 


“Having used Royal Pearl for four years in connec- 

tion with my facial treatments, I find it excels all other 

Biomishes,"- M. KELTON ‘Gibson, Skin Specialist 

— M. » n Spe 

2% East 29th Street, New York. December 5, 1898. 
“While in charge of the Toilet Parlors at Brow: 

Thomson & Co.’s, Hartford, for nearly three years,” 

I sold large quantities of yal Pearl and h 

nothing but the highest praise for it. I believe 

it will do all and even more than you claim for 

it. Lam now using it in my business and have 












it for sale at my new par ors, Room 47, Waver- 
ly Building.”—MADAM ¥.. A. FRYE, Skin and 
Scalp Specialist, Hartford, Ct. March 9, 1398. 


If your dealer hasn’t it send his name and 
50c. in stamps and we'll send a full-sized 
bottle, 88 |, or well mail you a 

SMALL BOTTLE FREE 
on receipt of 2-cent stamp for postage. 
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In Four Chapters.—Chapter Two. 


we could hardly tell 

our small Eskimo 
pupils apart; their black 
heads and round, flat faces 
seemed as much alike as so 
many peas ina pod. But in 
intelligence they differed as 
much as white children do. 

By the tenth of December 
the men and women stopped 
coming to school as pupils, 
but continued to drop in at 
odd times to look on. We 
had over fifty young people 
who came with fair regu- 
larity. It was impossible to 
learn their ages. Eskimo 
parents seldom remember the 
age of a child who is more 
than three years old. When 
asked when their children 
were born, they would reply, 
“ A-pan-ee”’ — Long ago. 
The boys were all the way 
from five to twenty years 
old. 

The girls were so shy, and 
at first so much afraid of me, 
that my wife taught them by 
themselves; but as they 
gained confidence, we gave 
them seats in the schoolroom, 
and had but one session. 

Imagine, if you can, how 
the fifty-five young Eskimos 
looked in the schoolroom, on 
those dark winter days when 
a lamp had nearly always to 
be kept burning. On the 
right-hand side, in the front 


[) ve the first week 





the rib of a whale. During the first term 
of school Kolleluk learned to read fairly 
well from the First Reader. 

At the desk behind “Kollie’”’ sat a very 


and white hair—one of those freaks of 
nature, which occur among human beings 
as well as among other animals, and which 













‘‘AT WHICH HER BROAD MOUTH EXPANDED IN A TREMENDOUS SMILE.”’ 


row, facing the teacher’s desk, sat Angeit, a | projecting from the mouth of a human being! 


boy about thirteen years old, as we supposed. 
Angeit signifies ‘‘the catcher,” or “snatcher,” 
and it was an appropriate name for the lad— 


| 


Even when his mouth is closed, they visibly 
project and give him a dangerous look. But 
we have never heard of his biting any one, and 


I shall have to confess privately that Mrs. | he is a bright pupil. 


Gambell called him “‘Swipes.’’ 

He was inclined at first to pocket everything | 
he could lay hands on. We taught him better; 
but still it would have been wrong to expose 
him to much temptation. 


of jumper made of a flour-sack that had the 


He had a very) 
round head, small black eyes and a wide | 
mouth, and he wore over his fur jacket a kind | 


In the front row was a boy whom Mrs. 
Gambell named Mozart, he was so hopelessly 
addicted to humming a tune in school. He 
appeared to do it unconsciously. One partic- 
ular bar or refrain which he was constantly 
crooning, was to our surprise much like a call 
which boys whistle in the United States. He 
also knew a part of “Solomon Levi,” which 


name of the brand in big letters on the back of Captain Healy, of the revenue cutter Bear, 
it. He was proud of this jumper, and the | had taught him, and ail of “Yankee Doodle.” 


others envied him its possession. 


Our “noisy boy” was called Tattarat. He 


Next to him was Sipsu, supposed to be} was one of the clattering, thumping sort of boys 


fifteen. Sipsu is the handsomest boy in the 


| 


who are always dropping things, and bumping 


school, and all too well aware of it. Those | their heads against the desk when they pick 


who suppose that a Mahlemiut boy would | them up. 


He is our only really ragged boy. 


have little to be vain of should see “Sip n| Mrs. Gambell calls him ‘Tatters,’’ and has 
admire himself in Mrs. Gambell’s hand-mirror. | “grown weary of patching him up; he has the 
A few years hence he will be the dandy of the | kind of elbows which will come through any 


village, no doubt. 

At the desk next his was Kannakut, whom 
the other boys call ‘‘Hennay,” or “girl-boy,”’ 
because nearly every day he carried his little 
sister, Seenatah, to school on his back. She is 
too young to come to school, but I think that 
her mother wishes to get her out of the way, 
and so compels Kannakut, who seems fond of 
the child, to bring her with him. 

To keep her still in school-time, he gives her 
little chunks of walrus fat, of which her mouth 
is usually full. This queer little creature bit 
my wife’s finger quite severely the first time 
she approached her, to poor Kannakut’s un- 
bounded regret. 

Kannakut has a good, kind heart. He 





learned to read easy English in two months; | 
and he can now add, subtract and multiply as | 


well as many white boys. 
tiplication table up to the elevens. 

At Kannakut’s left sat another boy, named | 
Poosay, whom Mrs. Gambell, who often sees | 
the humorous side of things, calls “Pussy’”’— 
for many long, stiff hairs grow about his mouth, 
and give him a truly catlike appearance. 

Behind Poosay sat Toodlamuk, who has two 
of the longest, whitest eye-teeth I ever saw 


He knows the mul- | 


| 





sleeves. 


There was Nossabok, too, the boy who per- | 


sisted in bringing his pet cat to school, for fear 
the dogs would kill it if he left itat home. This 
cat was brought from the Aleutian Islands, and 
was, so faras I know, the only one in the village. 
It had very thick yellow fur, and its body was 
as round as a log. 

The “belle’”’ of the school is Pingassuk, a girl 
about fourteen years old, and she is really 
rather pretty, for she is much less chubby and 
greasy than most of her companions. She came 
to school at first wearing yellow moccasins and 
asuit—parka, hood and trousers—of white seal 
fur. Even her little mittens are white. She 
has pretty dark eyes and long lashes. Her 
complexion is so clear that a pink flush often 
shows on her cheek. In her thick braids of 
hair are stuck pink shell ornaments, and her 
smiles are emphasized by two queer little 
streaks of ochre at each corner of her mouth. 
| “Pin” holds all the boys in immense disdain ; 
and they hardly venture to steal a glance at her. 

At the same desk with “Pin” was seated 
poor little Kolleluk, who lost a foot from freez- 
ing, several winters ago; she hops and hobbles 


about with the aid of a kind of cane made from 


are called albinos. From some superstitious 
notion, her parents dress her in black fur, 
which contrasts strongly with her white hair. 
Her name is Okiakuta, which my wife has 
abbreviated to “O. K.”’ 

Near to “O. K.”’ sat Esqnetuk, whose ap- 
pearance always threatened our gravity till we 
came to know what a good, common-sense 
little girl she is. .One of her cheeks, the left 
one, is vastly larger than the other, which gives 
her face a curiously one-sided aspect. Esane- 
tuk prints beautifully with the chalk crayon, 
and also draws, after a queer, homely fashion of 
herown. My wife is very fond of her. 

Near her sat Tukeliketa, whose face always 
shines like a freshly fried doughnut. She was 
the greasiest child I ever saw; in Biblical lan- 
guage, her little hard braids of hair might be 
said to “drop fatness.”” Her book, soaked with 
grease, would have burned like a candle-wick. 
It took Mrs. Gambell most of the winter to 
teach Tukeliketa—the name means “butter- 
fly”’—to use soap and abjure grease externally. 
The “butterfly” was a dull child. 

Another little girl, who put my wife to much 
trouble, was called Coogidlore. 
be affected with constitutional drowsiness. It 
was nearly impossible to keep 
her awake in school hours. 
We would hear a little “pur- 
ring” sound, and that would be 
Coogidlore asleep at her desk. 
The first time she came, I 
heard the noise, and thought it 
was the purring of Nossabok’s 
cat. Very soon she rolled off 
her seat to the floor beneath 
the desk. Mrs. Gambell roused 
her and set her to study, but within five 
minutes she was sound asleep again. 

Most of the girls, as I have said before, were 
very bashful; and Annevik, who sought a seat 
in the extreme dark corner, was painfully so. 
This child lived in a very agony of shyness. If 
I chanced to glance in her direction, she would 
cringe and hide her face. For several weeks 
she wore her little parka of blue fox fur hind- 
side before, in order to have the hood in front to | 
hide her face in. 

Little enough like Annevik was Topeta-tu, 


odd-looking child, who has a pink face in 


She seemed to | 
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whom Mrs. Gambell called “Topsy.’”’ Her 
Eskimo mother had arrayed her in a kind of 
gown, made of cotton print, with large yellow 
suntlowers on it. This tremendous innovation 
“style” had been obtained from a whaling 
vessel which had once anchored in the bay. 
Mrs. Gambell laughed till the tears came when 
Topsy first appeared at school in that ludi- 
crous gown. Her hair 
x was tightly braided in 
; nine little rat-tails at 
various angles ; her little 
eyes twinkled 
with merriment ; 
her thick lips 
were usually wide 
apart, showing a 
row of broad white 
teeth. Topsy was 
quick to learn, but 
forgot everything 
by the next day. 
For a long time 
she seemed to us 
to have no memory 
whatever. 

Behind Topsy 
sat a good, strong 
girl, named Tum- 
masok, who was 
supposed to be 
thirteen years old. 
This was the girl 
who struck the 
white bear’s nose 
with the iron 
poker; and she 
was, I think, our most typical 
Mahlemiut girl. After the 
tenth of December Tum- 
masok rarely failed to appear 
at the schoolhouse, and 
always wore sealskin boots 
and a white fox parka and 
hood. Her stepfather was 
known to be very cruel to 

her, but this she constantly 
denied when my wife ques- 
tioned her. 

In December, when the 
days were at their shortest, 
the sun showed for barely 

three hours above the horizon, and was so low 
in the south that it afforded little warmth. 
During stormy weather the light was very 
faint, and the people in their dark houses did 
not always bestir themselves in the morning. 
Kannakut and Tummasok usually came to the 
schoolhouse by ten o’clock; but many of the 
others would sleep over a day, unless I went 
to rouse them. They appeared to be dormant, 
like hibernating animals. 

At length, .I made a practice of setting off at 
nine o’clock every morning, with my lantern 
and schoolroom bell, to arouse and summon 
our pupils. I would ring the bell in front of 
each house till signs of life were shown. 

But with all this, they often failed to come to 
school until my wife invented a novel kind of 
reward of merit. She made dozens of crumpy 
little “cookies,’’ and gave one to each pupil who 
reached the schoolhouse at ten. These were a 
great success. 

The fact is that these poor children were 

now going hungry, and that is one reason why 
they did not like to stir forth in the cold. 
| “Poorga”’ had followed “poorga,” and these 
snow gales had so packed the ice about St. 
Lawrence Island that neither seal nor walrus 
appeared at sea. The hunters 
could find nothing. Even fish- 
ing was impracticable. 

At the schoolhouse we had 
a year’s supply of food and 
fuel, and by making everything 
snug, contrived to keep com- 
fortable; but almost before we 
were aware, the natives were 
on the brink of starvation. 
We looked over our provisions, 
and found we could spare a dozen cans of 
baked beans to give our pupils a dinner after 

school. It was pitiful to see them eat, all the 
more so as nearly all of them tried hard not to 
appear greedy. 

As I was dealing out the hot beans to them 
I noticed that they regarded the bright labels 
on the cans curiously, and therefore I gave 
Kannakut, Poosay, Tummasok and six or 
seven others eachan empty can. To our sur- 

prise, they at once stopped eating and put their 
| beans back into the cans. When we asked 
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them why they did so, Poosay replied that they | ice, I lighted my best oil-lantern and hoisted it to | cakes. But as the light increased, we saw that a | her mother found her standing before the melo- 
wished to take the beans home to their families, | the top of the flagstaff on the schoolhouse. Mrs. | large “field” had grounded, three or four miles to | deon, reaching up to strike the keys and trying 


who were as hungry as they. 


children be more thoughtful or self-denying than | which was hung on the roof. 


this? 


Would white | Gambell, too, began tolling the large school bell, | the eastward; and within an hour Kannakut and to make them sound, as she did those of the pianv 
Heard in the three of the others came plodding wearily to the | at home. When they failed to respond, she 


storm of that wild, sad night, the strokes were | village. They had succeeded in getting ashore at | sighed patiently, and gave it a consoling pat. 


villagers boiled and ate all the walrus hide which | desist; for I believed that she was fatiguing her- | come near to perishing. 
they possessed as well as the skins of their | self needlessly, and that the bell could do no good. 


summer tents, and even their dog harnesses and | 


“Oh, but it may cheer them,’’ she said. 


whips. Our pupils now often looked blue and | it is all I can do for them!” 


pinched, and we gave them every morsel of food| After every five minutes she resumed the task | ice. 
Almost the first words of those who returned | 


that we dared spare. 

While school was in session one day, about | 
twelve o’clock, we heard shouts throughout the 
village. The men appeared to be hastening to | 
and fro. A great crack had opened in the ice. | 


and continued it through the long, mournful | 
night. At times I relieved her; but she did 
most of the ringing, and sat watching our little 
clock during the intervals of silence. 


During the latter part of January these poor | most melancholy. After a time I begged her to ‘daylight, but were badly frost-bitten, and had | “Never mind,” she told it. ‘When oo get big, 


then oo play.” But the poor thing never had 


Angeit,—poor little Swipes!—while trying to grown any larger, and every year found it more 


“And jump across a crack had slipped and fallen in. | feeble and asthmatic. 


Even now Bess could not 


If he rose at all, he probably came up under the | be impatient with it, but bumped industrious), 


were about the bell which they had heard all 
night. The tantern they had seen but once or 
twice, owing to the storm. But the bell had 





| at the rattling old pedals, and tried not to min: 


when, now and then, its voice gave way with a 
sudden wheeze. 

The two weeks of her stay were busy ones, 
but there was hardly a day when she did not find 


At daylight nothing could be discerned out at | cheered them greatly. To use Kannakut’s own | time to run over her score. In that difficult 


fields, some three miles at sea. The open water | sea, save a waste of stormy water and white ice-| words: “It made our hearts strong.”’ 


was a mile or more in length and several hundred 
feet wide. In and about the borders of it were 
many seals, several walruses, and a dead whale, 
frozen in the ice. 

Naturally every hunter of this starving hamlet 
desired to reach the crack with his harpoon and 
gun as soon as possible. The first comers were 
likely to fare best. Our big boys were expected 
to go, yet they sat waiting hungrily until I gave 
them permission. Twenty-one of them bowed 
most respectfully and walked out of the room as | 
orderly as soldiers; but you should have seen 
them run once they were outside! 


The younger children sat listening eagerly to | he said. “I want you to mean 
every sound outside; and finding their attention | it, every word. You must 
so completely distracted, I closed school early and | sing from ze heart, or you will 
let them all go. In fact, my wife and I were not have success. AndI want 
greatly interested in the hunt, so much depended | you to give me your best”—a 





on it. 


The weather was cloudy and the sky very | face. “I want ze flowers of 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








HE old professor paused 
and leaned forward over 
his music desk, baton in 

hand, regarding the rows of 
girlish faces before him. “I 
want you to feel ze music,” 


ra a 





smile flashed over his thin 





ERY WHERE) 


always let us do easy choruses 
that we shouldn’t have to 
slave over so!’’ 

“Tt is ze hard sings are good 
for us,” smiled the professor. 

Blanche made a little face. 
“T never did like to take medi- 
cine,” she said, saucily. “I 
like candy best. And there is 
so much else crowded into 
these next two weeks!’’ 

Professor LeBaron sighed. 
“Ah, Miss Blanche, it is 





dark, with a rising, sighing wind. When I left | your voices, not ze weeds.” 


the schoolhouse all but the old women and young 


children had gone away across the ice-fields. I | eyes as she listened, with her face upturned | 


There seemed to be fire in Bess Templeton’s 





always ze ‘much else!’ If you 
would all be like ze one!” he added, wistfully. 
“When I am discouraged, when you sing ze 


took my own gun and started to follow them. | toward his, comprehending, responsive. Every | notes wrong, zare is ze one little face all uplift, 
The trail of the hunters was easily discernible in | nerve in her tense little body tingled. She was | all full of ze light —’’ He flung out his hands 
| ready for his signal, to sing with all her might, | and sighed again. 


the snow among the hummocks. 


I had gone no more than a mile when I met | 


my neighbor, Koogak, his wife and their two 
boys coming back to the village, loaded down with 
seal meat. Mr$. Koogak was carrying a most 
incredible load. When she set the mass down to 
rest, I attempted to lift it, but could not raise it 
from the ice—at which her broad mouth expanded 
in a tremendous smile. In addition to her load 
she was dragging the carcass of a seal after her 
by a thong. 

This family had among them no less than a 
thousand pounds of seal meat, and their faces 
were broad with smiles. When an Eskimo has 
made a good hunt his cup of joy is full, and he 
takes little thought for the future. ‘To-morrow 
is another day,’’ he says. 





| yourselves; sink of ze music. 


Koogak, thoughtful for my safety, urged me to | 


go back to the island, putting up his hand to show 
me that the wind had changed and was beginning 
to blow hard. When I started to go on, he set 
down his load and followed me, still insisting that 
I should return with them to the land. 

The wisdom of Koogak’s advice was soon 
apparent. It perhaps saved my life. We had 
not reached the island before the most frightful 
noises issued from the ice all about us. The 
great hummocks were cracking asunder with 
frightful crashes that boomed far along the coast. 
The change of wind was starting the great ice- 
fields away from the island; and where the 
hummocks- were frozen to the shore, there was 
a fearful rending and grinding. For a few min- 
utes we were in great peril among the splitting 
floes, but at last jumped to land. 

The dusk of a stormy evening had settled on 
the village, and most of the people were still 
away on the ice-fields, which were now in motion, 
near and far, the black water of the exposed sea 
seething and foaming up in the opening cracks. 
In the fast gathering darkness we saw men and 
women at a distance, loaded with seal meat, all 
hurrying to escape being carried out to sea, for 
the ice, under pressure of the strong wind, was 
moving away from the shore. The noise was 
like continuous thunder; and already a driving 
gale of snow was setting in. It seemed to me 
that all who had not reached the shore must be 
crushed or drowned. 

As I stood straining my eyes in the gloom and 
snow, my wife ran down to the shore, sobbing as 
if heart-broken. She had heard the crashing of 
the ice and feared that I was lost. The thought 
of being left alone there must have been terrible 
to her. 

The people farthest out, when they saw that 
the ice-field had left the shore, turned and ran 
for the cape, a mile farther to the west. The 
ice-field was turning and doubling about this 
headland and remained jammed against it for an 
hour or more, so that all the villagers got ashore 
there, except five. These were cut off by a great 
crack which suddenly appeared between them 
and the land. Among those were Kannakut and 
Angeit, who had started on the hunt behind the 
others, and had gone farther along the crack, in 
pursuit of a walrus. 

We heard them shouting dolefully, far off in 
the storm. It was pitiful to think that we could 
do nothing. The ice was mostly afloat now, and 
it had grown very dark. 

The Mahlemiuts who had escaped said little. 
They are hardened to accidents of this kind. 
Many turned away stolidly and went home with 
their packs of meat; 

Thinking that the unfortunates might be 
helped if enabled to keep their bearings on the 





with all her heart, in her sweet voice. A soft. 
little voice it was,—nobody ever was able to hear | 
it among the others,— but although the tiny | 
ripple of sound was lost in the tide 
of melody, she gave all she had, 
careful that every note should be 
steady and true. 

Again he lifted his baton, and the 
trained young voices, soft, intense 
with earnestness, rose and fell at 
his behest. He led them on to the 
end, with a shining face. 

“Zat is ze way, young ladies; zat 
is ze way I want you to sing it at ze 
concert. Forget ze people, forget 
But 
ze fourth chorus—it is ze difficult 
one—you must learn ze notes better. 
You sit wiz ze eyes on ze book, 
while zay must be on my face. You 
must watch my stick.” 

Bess closed her book reluctantly, 
and turned to go. “Isn’t it too bad 
that I shall have to miss all the rest 
of the rehearsals!’’ she said, as she 
went down the steps with Blanche 
Everton and Margaret Blair. “Aunt 
Fanny sent for me this morning; 
her girl is away. I shall be back 
only just in time fer the concert.” 

“Oh, well, it won’t matter much, 
Bess,” Blanche answered, care- 
lessly. ‘*‘ Nobody will hear whether 
you sing it right or wrong.” 

Margaret saw the flush that 
sprung to Bess’s cheek, and hastened 
to slip a friendly hand into hers. 
“One voice among so many,” she 
said, sweetly. ‘It wouldn’t seem 
to matter if it sang the wrong notes ; 
but I suppose it does. It makes the 
music less perfect.” 

Bess turned a grateful face toward 
her. “I can’t help thinking what 
Longfellow sang: 

For the gods see everywhere. 

“Tt makes me want to do my best, 
whether anybody knows or not.” 

“And you always do, you dear 
little thing,”’ said Margaret, stopping for a good- | 


“Oh, do tell us whose it is!” giggled Blanche. 
“T’m sure I always like to look at you, professor, 





only I just have to keep watching the notes.” 





‘*LOOK! IS IT NOT ZE MUSICAL LITTLE FACE ?’’ 


“Zat is ze trouble, Miss Blanche. 


| fourth chorus, one page tried her patience sorely ; 


| 


a change of key and tempo, and half a dozen 
accidentals, made it puzzling. It seemed as i; 
she never could master it; but she tried it over, 
day after day, with patient care. 

On rehearsal afternoons it was hard to } 


| content, remembering that the girls were a! 


singing together, with their leader’s inspiring 
face before them. It seemed lonely then, out 
there in the wide, still country. But at last she 
was free, and back in the midst of it all, havin: 
her share in the pleasant buzz of excitement that 
pervaded Edgewood as the time for the son: 
festival drew near. 

The professor had pressed and brushed his 
threadbare coat with his own hands, shaking 
his head a little dubiously over it when he had 
finished; but Blanche herself pinned a whit: 
carnation in the buttonhole, and there was not a 
girl among them who did not feel proud of the 
shabby old professor when the audience smiled 
and clapped as he appeared. 

He wondered if they understood—these butter- 
fly girls, with their flower faces and dainty gowns 
—what it meant for them to sing this grand old 
music that for more than a century had stirred 
the hearts of men. Was it not too much to 
expect of them, with their untouched hearts 
and unawakened souls, waiting there on the 
green-wreathed stage for his signal to begin? 
But as he turned his face toward 
them, the fluttering of handkerchiefs 
back and forth from stage to audi- 
ence, the rustling of books and 
settling of flounces ceased; they 
were hushed, ready. 

Bess was there; her face shone 
white above the soft pink of her 
gown. Her dark eyes were full of 
light. He could almost feel the 
answering thrill that flashed through 
her veins as her gaze met his, both 
uplifted, upheld, by the enthusiasm 
of the hour. 

A quick lift of the baton brought 
the singers to their feet. He swept 
his eye across their faces, with a 
look of compelling appeal. They 
breathed forth the first soft notes; 
hushed, tender, the music rose and 
fell, reverent as a prayer. A light 
flashed into his face; he led them 
on and on, the sweet young voices 
rising as the music gained in in- 
tensity; leaping on, strong and glad 
and beautiful, to the triumphant 
close. 

As the music ceased, Bess drew 
a breath that was almost a sob. 
Her throat ached with the beauty 
of it; she felt herself uplifted, as if 
her spirit had found wings. 

They came at last to that difficult 
fourth chorus, and the professor’s 
face grew anxious. Would they be 
able to carry it through? That 
diffieult page—even at the last 
rehearsal they had blundered with 
it. If Blanche failed, that strong, 
leading voice—if they all failed—but 
they must not—they should not fail! 

He led them out through the 
opening measures; then a low, 
minor melody began—the page that 
followed was the crucial one. Tlie) 
turned the leaf. Almost by main 


You have | force, it seemed, he held their voices steady and 


night kiss at the corner where Bess turned off | ze voice—and you, Miss Margaret. But it is ze| true. But suddenly the whole line faltered. ‘The 


toward Harvey Street. 

“Isn’t she an odd piece, though ?” said Blanche. | 
“She just fits that queer little house. I’m glad I | 
wasn’t born to Harvey Street and plain bread | 
and butter. Here comes the professor. Let’s | 
wait and walk with him.” 


But no; you make me discouraged.” 
“We don’t mean to be careless,” said Margaret, 
penitently. “We will try to work harder.” 
“Zat will please me, Miss Margaret,” he 


| industree, ze work—it is mt you must have. | music wavered, like the wavering of a cani(le- 


flame in a breath of air. 

Blanche herself turned pale—stopped. But one 
brave, sweet, soft little voice sang on, for one brief 
moment absolutely alone. Bess needed not evel 


| answered, simply; then he took off his hat and | to glance at that difficult page, so familiar it was 


All the girls adored the old professor, not-| bade them good night, going on alone down the | to her. 


withstanding the fact that his black suit was | Side street to his shabby little rooms, where there | 
| noticed the hesitation. Then Blanche’s stroi, 
| grand voice caught up the notes from the little 


always shabby, and that he seemed to have | 
worn that same funny, fuzzy silk hat from time 
immemorial. 

There was something in his fine, worn face 
that commanded even the daring Blanche, and 
made them all fond of fancying that he lived 
on a higher plane than common mortals do, in a 
region where the air was filled with music and 
dreams. 

For didn’t he have the loveliest thoughts, and 
interpret the music for them till it was all 
informed with light and beauty? They went on 
with him now, one on either side, as if they had | 
been children, instead of young ladies, as they | 
felt themselves to be. 


“The new music is so hard!” drawled Blanche, | a whimsical regard, which dated back to her | can!” 


was a very big piano and a great deal of music, 
but where there seemed to be very little of 
anything else. 

Bess thought herself lucky the next day to 
make half of her eight-mile journey in a farmer’s 
wagon. She had tucked her music book into a 


corner of her satchel, for she knew there would | pleased and smiling. They were all friends « 





It was only for an instant ; few of the audience 


singer beside her, and once again flung itself i1:to 
the music, reassured and confident, falterine ' 


| more. 


+ 


When it was all over, the audience filed out, 


be odd times when she could practise the choruses. | the young singers, and rejoiced at their suc 


She would have Aunt Fanny’s melodeon to help 
her—such a queer, tiny melodeon, a trifle wheezy 
now, after fifty years of service. Its four octaves 
of keys were worn and yellow, and one was 
silent here and there; still it could help her a 
little. 

Bess cherished for the poor old instrument 


But Blanche, coming upon Bess in a dim cor! 
| of the dressing-room, put her arms around 


with a little excited sob. 
“OQ Bess Templeton,” she whispered, “i! 
hadn’t been for you!” 
Bess opened her eyes wide. “Me!” she s° 
softly. “O Blanche, if I could only sing as 


in her soft, indolent voice. “I wish you would | babyhood and her first visit to the farm, when! But the wonderful part of it all happenec next 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


day, when the professor himself knocked at the | But it is not ze sunflower I would have, no; it is | severely let alone because of its bad taste. It is 
door of the little house in Harvey Street, and | ze lily, ze violet. And Miss Bess not know—I | bright yellow, spotted with black. Its flaring, | 
went in, holding his fuzzy silk hat in his hand, | teach her. I make her a voice two times, three | conspicuous style of coloration warns off birds, 
and bowing to little Mrs. Templeton as reverently | times as big as now. Ah, madame, my heart | who know well enough that it is useless for them 


as if she had been a royal princess. 

“Tt is about little Miss Bess I have come,” 
he said. “She must have ze music—ze private 
jesson—every week.’’ 

Mrs. Templeton’s gentle face flushed slightly ; 
she opened her lips to speak, but the professor 
threw out his hands. “Pardon, madame; it is 
not for ze money I teach her; it is for my 
pleasure. Ze rest—zay not care; zay have ze 
paint, ze embroider, ze dance, ze theatre, ze beau ; 
little Miss Bess, she have but ze music. Look!” 
he cried, turning the girl’s bewildered face toward 
her mother. “Is it not ze musical little face? 
Is it not ze one in all my chorus zat respond to 
me? zat answer every motion of my stick, every 
suggestion of my face—almost my every thought ? 
Ah, madame, last night at ze concert—ze audience 
did not know, but I knew, madame—she saved 
ze chorus from failing! 

“As you say, madame, it is not ze big voice. 






E recognize our 
friends by their 


personal appearance, by their 


| shall be broken if you not permit!” 


comical, as he stood there bowing and flourishing 
his old silk hat, that Mrs. Templeton smiled, 
although her eyes were full of tears. 

“Tt has been my daughter’s dearest wish,” she 


you —” But the professor suddenly looked very 
much bored and abashed. 


the door, “it is ze engagement I have—ze most 
pressing engagement. And Miss Bess, on Tues- 
days at four, it is zen I may look for her?” He 
bowed and smiled, then hurried away before they 
could find breath to thank him further. 

“Zat engagement of his,” smiled Bess, as the 
gate clicked behind him, “it is all ze myth!’ 





| against her mother’s shoulder, too rapturously 
| happy to speak another word. 
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as butterflies and bees, have the color sense. | 


Even ants have been shown by Lubbock to have 
| this sense of distinguishing colors. They are 
| very sensitive to violet, but not so to ultra-red 
| Tays. He has also shown that bees have certain 


He looked so kind and so earnest, and yet so | 


said, tremulously. “I don’t know how I can thank | 


“Pardon, madame,” he said, backing toward | 


Then she turned and laid her tremulous face | 





features, voice and dress. This is because with | color preferences. With them blue and pink are 
us no two individuals are alike. We share, | the most attractive colors, while they seem less 
although in a more marked way, that quality of | inclined to fancy yellow and red. 

individuality which is common to all animals. | 
Within very slight limits the individuals of each | 
kind of insects differ from each other in color, | 
markings, size, and so forth. 

Ants and honey-bees are very modestly colored, 

and yet our best observers agree in saying that | 
the individual differences between ants and also | 


bees are well marked. So close and good an | 


A Mimic of Humblebees. 


OW brightly colored bees, 
such as the humblebees, 
which are yellow and black, 


fellow-citizens not only by the 


| to spend any time at all on insects of this kind. 

Few experiments have been made with our 
currant-worm, but an allied species in Europe 
has been fed by different naturalists to several 
| kinds of birds, to lizards, frogs and spiders, all of 
| which almost invariably refused to touch the 
caterpillars when offered to them. Yet birds 
have been known to swallow them—perhaps in 
| a half-hearted way. 

Mr. Beddard relates in his attractive but yet | 
discriminating book on “Animal Coloration’ 
that a specimen was eaten by the green lizard, 
and several birds were seen to peck at them, and 
one swallowed a worm. Monkeys, he says, are 
well known to be great eaters of insects. He 
| experimented with four of them. “A marmoset 
| (Midas rufimanus) ate one up quite greedily, to 
the very last bit; two Cebus monkeys and a 
Cercopithecus callitrichus sucked at the cat- 
erpillar and threw away the skin after the con- 
tents had been entirely extracted; they paused 
now and again to sniff suspiciously at the cater- 
pillar, but nevertheless they steadily persevered 
in munching it.” 

Mr. Beddard made further experiments in the 
| London Zodlogical Gardens, which are described 
in his book. A dronefly (Eristalis tenaz), 
| which is something like Volucella, but colored 
| more like the honey-bee, and which it remarkably 
resembles, was seized, but quickly dropped, by a 
thrush. It was then tested and refused, as if) 
unpalatable, by an Australian plover; a third | 
specimen was entirely disregarded by a rose- 
colored pastor. A cautious Australian crow was | 
offered one, which it seized, but took care to| 
pinch it carefully with the tip of its bill, as if it 
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blood may force out the viscera; hence the means 
of protection are chiefly passive, depending upon 
concealment, or advertisement by warning 
colors.”’ 

What makes the caterpillars, at least such as 
the currant-worms, distasteful has been supposed 
by Doctor Eisig to be the coloring matter in the 
skin. It has also been proved that this nauseous 
pigment material is formed from the excretions 
of the animal, being the waste products of the 
blood which are retained in the skin, instead of 
being thrown off. 


Danger-Signals of the Wasps. 


“ OW, geologically speaking, the insects 
G appeared before the birds, and in 
WSs early times there may have been 
= as highly colored caterpillars as 
= now, and the warning colors may 
have existed without reference 
to insectivorous birds. Hence 
Beddard thinks that the brilliant 
colors have caused the inedibility 
of the species “rather than that 
the inedibility has necessitated the production 
of bright color as an advertisement.” 

Another group of insects with warning colors 
are the wasps, so gaily painted in black with 
bright yellow trappings. Although toads and 
bee-eaters readily devour them, they are not, as a 
rule, molested by birds. A young bird which has 
innocently tried to swallow a wasp and been 
stung in the attempt will, weemay feel sure, never 
make the mistake a second time, so easily are 
wasps recognized by their bright markings. 

It is apparently owing to this immunity of 
wasps from the attacks of most birds that certain 
flies painted like wasps are not eaten by birds. 

Once while in the woods of northern Maine 


4 






had had some unpleasant experience with a bee, | my attention was attracted by an insect I had 
before eating it. Marmosets seemed afraid of the | never before seen, and which I thought was a 
fly, but in some cases they soon found out the | wasp. I instinctively drew my hand back from 
deception, and greedily ate the insect. | it, but afterward captured it with a sweep of my 


probably recognize their | 


observer as Sir John Lubbock, speaking of the 
individual differences existing between ants, tells 
us that they also differ in moral character—“that 
there are priests and Levites and good Samar- 
itans among them, as among men.” 

Lubbock does not question the general opinion 
that ants recognize their friends, the members of 
their own colony or nest. He threw a number 
of ants into water, and let them get half-drowned 
and become insensible, but even then they were 
recognized by their friends. He gives strong proof 
that a strange ant is never tolerated in a com- 


odor peculiar to their species, 
but also by their color mark- 
ings. It is a curious fact that 
the gaily marked, banded and 





LOWER FIGURE, HUMBLEBEE. 
UPPER FIGURE, FLY WHICH 
IMITATES IT. 


flies, species of V olucella, of their own size, which 
although they have but two wings and differ in 
other most important respects, yet would prob- 
ably be at first mistaken by any of my readers 
| for humblebees. 

| Under this disguise the Volucella enters the 


A blue jay ate an Eristalis “without making | 
any fuss about it,” and this fly, which so closely 
copies the form and color of the honey-bee, was 
seized without hesitation and eaten with relish 
by a chameleon, green lizard and sand-skink. | 
Toads will, of course, he says, eat this fly, for | 
they will eat wasps, bees and the most gaudy of 
caterpillars, being no respecters of persons. 

One often sees on our apple-trees large clusters 
of the Datana caterpillars, which are black and | 





stripes. No experiments have been made with | 
feeding them to birds, but it is quite evident that 
| their colors are of a warning nature, otherwise 
| they would be devoured. 
| Experiments on closely allied English cater- 
| pillars show that they are not regarded by the 
birds as desirable. One was offered to a great | 


munity, and this, as a matter of course, he claims, | nests of the bees and deposits its eggs without | spotted woodpecker, and partially eaten, although | 
implies that all the members of a colony have the | apparently awakening their suspicions. And | after some delay and much pecking. The worm 


power of recognizing one another, “a most sur- | there they live on, hatching as parasites, feeding 
prising fact, when we consider the shortness of | at the expense of their involuntary hosts by 
their life and their immense numbers,” for in the | devouring their young. In this case it would 
large nests of the European field ant there are | Seem that the bees recognize one another by their 
probably nearly half a million individuals, and colors and gay trappings, and that the V olucellas 
in other cases, he adds, even these numbers are | take advantage of their disguise to deceive their 


exceeded. 

Huber gives an instance where ants recognized 
each other after an interval of four months. So 
apt an observer as Forel, another Swiss nat- 
uralist, thinks that ants will recognize each other 
after a separation of several months. 

Now the question arises, How do ants and 
bees recognize their friends? The question is 
difficult to answer. 

Some have even supposed that the members of 
each nest have a sign or password; but Lubbock 
has disproved this by experiment, and it is not on 
the face of it probable. 


How Ants Know Each Other. 


Wd © geen have thought that these 

WN insects recognize one another by 
their odor or smell. This really 
seems the safest conclusion or 
explanation of this difficult matter. 





| hosts. 

Such styles of coloration as in humblebees and 

| other bees, as well as other insects, have been called 
by Mr. Wallace“‘recognition marks,” are the main 


reliance of naturalists in recognizing species, | 


while they enable the insects possessing them 
to recognize individuals of their own kind. They 
occur in many insects such as wasps and 
| butterflies, but are most noticeable in those birds 
which assemble in flocks or which are accustomed 
| to migrate in company. Morgan thinks that in 
| such birds there is what he calls “preferential 
mating” between individuals possessing special 
recognition marks. 
It seems probable, then, that insects in general 
recognize others of their own kind by scent, 
| while some at least distinguish their fellows by 
their colors. The whole matter is one of much 
| interest, and it would be an attractive field of 
| study and experiment for any of my readers. 
| I turn now to a subject on which it is easier 


was eaten by marmosets, although they found 

it to be very tough. One was well tasted, but 
| rejected by a duck, but these worms were not 
| noticed by fowls. These experiments show that 
| caterpillars with warning colors may at times be 
| eaten, if the bird is sufficiently hungry. 


Tent-Caterpillars Safe From Birds. 


CASE in point nearer home 
is that of the tent-caterpillars. | 
They appear on our apple- 
trees when the leaves bud 
ne =" out, and early in June attain 
a) maturity. They feed in a 
Asie very open manner, spinning 
| their large, conspicuous tents in the crotches of 
the trees, and the birds never seem to eat them, 
since they refuse hairy caterpillars. During the 
past summer, at the end of June, in a farmer’s 
| orchard overrun by a large flock of hens, these 
| caterpillars abounded everywhere, on or near the | 
| ground and on the stone wall; but the hens never 
seemed to eat them. I threw a number at the 
hens, but they paid no attention to them. 

These caterpillars are hairy and gorgeously | 
colored, being gray, spotted with bright blue, and 








Lubbock seems unwilling to accept this view, as | to form a decided opinion. We certainly know | variously marked. These bright colors seem to | 
he regards it as ‘‘certainly unfavorable to the | that many animals and insects hang out danger- | signal the birds that they are inedible, and the 


theory that anything like an intelligent social 


| signals and warn their enemies, and thus save their 


| industrious insect-eaters take note of the warning 


Sentiment exists among the ants. The recognition | own lives. The most familiar example is that of |and take only the less gaily decked worms, 


of their fellows is reduced toa mere matter of 


physical sensation or ‘smell.’” This view he| night because of the broad, conspicuous white | 


does not think to be conclusively established. 

It seems probable, in the light of Bethe’s 
Tesearches, that in this whole matter we shall 
have to fall back on the sense of smell, and 
Suppose that in the case of ants and bees, which 
are dull-colored, a common scent pervades each 
colony, and that all the individuals are infected 
With it, and are thus mutually and to the same 
degree recognizable. We do know that moths 
Tecognize their mates by scent. The assembling 
of silkworm moths is due to the fact that the 
males can smell the females for miles away. 

That ants can distinguish each other by some 
peculiarity of form or dress or markings of any 
Sort is extremely doubtful. We know but little 
about the eyesight of insects,— how well they 
See,—but experiments made on certain insects 
show that they do not see well, that they are very 
hear-sighted. Probably most insects only per- 


| the skunk. It is easy to see this creature in the 


stripes on its black body. Thanks tothis danger- 


signal, many of us take warning and give the | 


| creature a wide berth, and on the other hand, the 
| creature’s enemies at least hesitate before attack- 


| ing an animal so well-armed. Another very clear | 
| case is that of a Nicaraguan frog, “‘which hops | 


| about in the daytime, dressed in a bright livery of 
| redand blue.”’ Its immunity from harm is due to 
| the fact that ducks and fowl could not be induced 
| to eat it, owing to its unpleasant taste. 


How Caterpillars Say, ‘“‘ Hands Off!”’ 


oe danger- signals are dis- 
played by many caterpillars, 
which are gaily ornamented 
with bright spots and stripes, 
but which are distasteful to 
birds. For example, our currant 









| Mr. Poulton has also pointed out how very 
| important it is that an inedible caterpillar should 


‘ | under considerable pressure, the slightest injury | 
ceive other objects, or even insects, when in| measuring-worm, unlike others of its group which | may prove fatal; for the blood will escape in 
mo! ion, when flying toward, or from, or past them. | are green or gray and protectively marked and | considerable amount quite incommensurate with 
It cannot be denied, however, that some insects, | colored, and are greedily snapped up by birds, is | the size of the wound, or the pressure of the 


| swarming among the leaves and in the buds. 
The trees in Boston Common and other parks 
are in some seasons sorely afflicted by the tussock 
caterpillar (Orgyia) which is a very beautiful 
hairy yellowish worm, with tufts and long pencils 
of black hair. It feeds in conspicuous positions, 
and is evidently unharmed by birds. We know 
of no experiments on our native species, but Mr. 
Beddard say8 that lizards either eat or reject them. 
On the whole, then, it seems, although there 
may be exceptions, that some, and probably many, | 
| brightly marked and hairy caterpillars which feed | 
conspicuously, seeking no concealment, as most | 
| caterpillars do, are passed over and allowed to 
live by birds and other animals, their bright 
| markings serving as danger-signals. | 


be at once recognized and avoided. “Owing to 
the thinness of the skin which encloses the blood 





net, when on examination I found it was a 
harmless wasp-like fly, but with a rounder body 
and more truly wasp-like in its yellow trappings 
than most Syrphus flies. If I was thus deceived, 
why should not a bird be mistaken ? 

Now these black and yellow Syrphus flies are 
very common, hovering over or alighting upon 
flowers to feed upon the pollen. They apparently 
have no fear, and escape the attacks of birds, and 
thus owe their immunity from danger to their 


hairy humblebees are mim-| conspicuously marked with yellow longitudinal | resemblance to other insects which hang out 
icked by certain big, hairy | 


danger-signals, saying plainly, ““Touch me not.’ 

After all, as has been stated by Mr. Poulton in 
his “Colors of Animals,” warning colors can 
only be safely adopted by a small proportion of 
insects in any country. The means of defence is 
so simple that we should expect more cases of it. 
We do see that honey-bees with their modest 
Quaker-like garb are not thus protected, their 
sting being their sole means of defence; but yet 
there are many beautifully colored bees, especially 
in the tropics, which may be said to possess 
warning colors. 

However it may be with the human species, 
the males of insects are not the “‘lords of crea- 
tion.”” Male wasps, and also bees of highly 
colored kinds, as humblebees, are marked in 
nearly the same way as the workers or females, 
but they have no sting. It will be readily seen, 
then, that the warning colors of this sex are all- 
important. Certainly most people would fear to 
pick up a male wasp, although an entomologist 
can recognize them by the different shape and 
color of the front of the head. But with little 
doubt birds confound them with the females, and 
let them alone. 

It may be said, finally, that the matter of warn- 
ing colors is not fanciful, but apparently well- 
founded, for there are clear cases in other kinds 
of animals. Very striking examples occur 
among snakes, frogs and salamanders. Also, 
while some animals possess warning colors, it 
has been pretty well established that others have 
alluring colors. But space forbids our entering 
upon this subject. Meanwhile we would com- 
mend such attractive themes as these to our 
young rising naturalists. 


TRUE: HOSPITALITY 





By Elia W. Peattie. 


EY EN the piny woods of Alabama can be chilly 
when the sun gets toward the west and the 
day is in February. A visitor to them found 


them decidedly so one afternoon. She had 
walked for miles, always coming upon new roads 
that led into the fragrant depths, and astonishing 
cabins cuddled in the clearings. But in spite of 
her assurances—made to herself—that she was 
in the sunny Southland, she became very con- 
scious of cold feet and a shivering body, and was 
truly grateful when she saw the smoke from a 
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chimney, 
a short way down the road. 
minutes brought her to the clearing. Two razor- 
backed hogs, three thin horses and one dejected 
cow were on the compound before the cabin, and 
at the wood-pile was a tall and cadaverous man 
engaged iu splitting “fat” pine-knots. 

He gave a salute as the lady approached. 

“Beent yo’ cold, ma’am?’’ he inquired. The 
laily confessed that she was. He leaned his axe 
against a tree. 

“Waal, naouw, yo’-all got to come right into 
the house and git wahmed up a bit.”” The invita- 
tion was most cordial. It would have been an 
impertinence not to have accepted it. The cabin 
was built of logs, with a mud chimney on the 
outside. There was no glass in the windows, 
but only thick wooden shutters. As the host led 
the way into the living-room, the lady saw by the 
leaping firelight three figures. One was that of 
the mistress of the house, who sat with a shawl | 
tied about her head, darning by the light of the | 
open window—for to have light enough for her 
task she had no choice but to open the shutter, 
which of course admitted the damp and chilly 
air. A young girl was ironing, heating her | 
flat-irons by standing them near the blaze upon 
the hearth. The third figure was that of a 
shrunken little creature, sallow and wrinkled, 
who sat huddled on the chimney-seat beside the 


roaring pine fire. | 


“Ah lahk to int’oduce yo’ to mah wife,” said 
the host, “‘and mah daughtah.”” The woman by | 
the window and the girl at the ironing-board 
bowed with solemn amiability. “Also,’’ went 
on the man, hesitating a little, ‘‘Ah’d lahk to 
int’oduce yo’ to Mistrees—’’ He went to the 


old woman in the chimney-corner and said, 
apologetically, “Ah didn’t rightly undehstand yo’ 
name, ma’am.”’ 

She turned her curious old face upon him 


A walk of a few | 


| learned a lesson in courtesy. 
| the meaning of “The stranger within your gates.” 
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indicating that there was a habitation | and gazed at him out of her little eyes, but said | assistants together, the engineer had steam upand | it published that he ginned the first bale. But 
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nothing. She merely chewed her snuff-stick with | the gin began to hum. After the cotton had been ‘he won’t—not this year. Bet he’s telling ’em 


added activity. 
despair. 
younger guest. 


He shook his head in comic | unloaded and ginned and the lint pressed, the that Dee has gone home after more cotton, and 
“Tt’s no use, ma’am,” he said to his | bale was loaded on the wagon. The next thing | | that they can hurry up and get ahead of ’ im. 
‘Ah cayn’t find out heh name.” | | in order was to take it to Perry’s store and get | | Just like Ellis to try to beat a good, honest, 


“You don’t know her ?’’ said the stranger, in | the premium. So Sam and Dee drove back across | hard-working boy like Dee Huckaby, with a 


chimney-corner. 


and up the long street of the town, stopping with 


/a voice which would not carry to the secluded | the wide, vacant tract, across the railway tracks, | _ mother and half a dozen children to make a living 


for. But he— what did I tell you? See ’em 


“No moah than yo’ do, ma’am. She come | the bale in front of Perry’s store. Perry came | filling their baskets as fast as ever they can? 


heah fust day we got heah. We-alls just moved 
in last week. 
congregation heahabouts. Ah just come up from 


Mississippi, me ’n’ mah wife and daughtah. | 


I’m preachah fo’ the Methodist | 


out, pocket-knife in hand. 
“Good for you, boys! Brought us the premium 
bale, have you ?’’ 


“We tried to,” replied Dee, modestly. He was 


| And don’t you hear the gin starting? 
got up steam quick.” 

Watson hurried back to tell the engineer to 

| keep up steam. Sam stood watching the Grimeses 


They’ ve 


Waal, fust day we come in, that theah lady she much elated over his easy success, but refrained | unloading their cotton. Old Bill was a strapping, 


come ‘long and set down theah by ouah fiah. 
Ah said to heh: ‘Ah hope you-all make yo’self 
to home.’ She didn’t say a wohd. Just set 


|theah. Sence then she come every mohnin’ | 
regulah. She sets theah all day, and at night 
she just natch’lly wandahs out and away down | 


the road.” 

The younger guest had a momentary wonder 
why the old creature had not been ‘followed. 
Then she blushed at her own thought. It 
would, without question, have been contrary to 
the perfect hospitality and good breeding of that 
home. So she accepted the cup of black coffee 


| that was offered, and drank it in good-fellowship 
| with the family and with the silent, munching, 


nodding little elfin godmother by the fire, and 
when she left, shook hands with all within the 
room. The hand of the woman in the chimney- 
corner was cold as ice, in spite of the pine-knots, 


‘and it was rough and withered —a mummified 


tragedy! An epitomized history! Leaving the 


' cabin, the stranger saw where the flat, uneven 


footsteps of the old creature led off through the 
gloomier pines, but she did not follow those steps 
or learn what lay at their destination. She had 
She had learned 
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I" was dusk when Sam Cham- 

bers rode up to the Widow 
Huckaby’s fence. Dee Huckaby, a strong, 
freckle-faced youth of eighteen, had just left off 
work, and he and several children were coming | 
to the cotton pile, each carrying a sack of cotton. 
Dee hastened to weigh the sacks while there was 
light enough, setting down the weights on a piece 
of smooth plank. 

**Didn’t know you-all had begun picking, Dee,’’ 
Sam remarked. 
of.” 

“We've been at it several days. 
bale out.”’ 


Got nearly a | 


ettville and get that premium ?”’ 

““Didn’t know there was one offered.” 

“There is. 
They want to be like Dallas and 
Galveston, and all the other ’way-up 
places. The cotton-buyers offer a 
premium of sixty dollars for the first 
bale that comes in. Besides the 
premium, they propose to sell the cot- 
ton to the highest bidder, and Perry 
says he’ll make it bring a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars in all. With 
cotton selling at forty dollars a bale, 
that’s a right good price for the first 
one.” 

“That it is,’’ replied Dee. After 
adding up his weights, he said: ‘‘I’ve 
got enough for a bale without the 
toll.” 

“You won’t have to pay any toll. 
Both ginners offer to gin the first bale 
free and wrap it free.’ 

“Do they ?” said Dee, pushing back 
his floppy old hat. “Then I expect 
to have my cotton at the gin by day- 
light to-morrow morning.”’ 

“Not in very good shape for haul- 
ing,’ remarked Sam, with a glance at 
the white mound on a floor of rails. 

“We'll load it after supper.’’ 

Sam looked at the children. The 
older of them were girls, and they 
all appeared tired. He offered his 
services to help at the loading, and 
they were accepted. Dee and Sam 
loaded the cotton by moonlight, and long before 
daylight they were on the way to Crockettville. 

After going about four miles, they went down 
a rocky hill into a valley. Here stood the town. 
The principal street—the only business street— 
begins at the foot of the hill. This street runs | 
west, and is a few hundred yards long and very | 
wide. The rattling of the wagon echoed loudly 
from the one-story, square-fronted houses. The 
street was dark and deserted. 

A railroad runs up and down the valley, 
bounding the town on the west. The depot, a 
long building, stands some fifty yards beyond 
the end of the main street. From the south end 


of the building extends a long platform, used in 
shipping cotton. 
Two wagon-roads cross the railroad tracks, | 


| one, 









one just north of the depot, and 
the other a little below the cotton 
platform. Dee turned to the right and crossed at 
the upper one. 

Between the railroad and the creek is a wide 
tract of level land, without houses or fences. 
Two gin-houses, but little more than a stone’s 
throw apart, stand on the bank of the creek. 
The road Dee was following leads to the upper 


mile from Perry’s store in the town, where the 


| premium was to be paid on receipt of the first 
Perry’s at the head of the thing. | bale of the year. To get to the store the boys | pounder.” 
must recross the tract | 
of vacant land and the | 
railway track, which | for his reputation for clean ginning. 


‘WE CAN’T PAY YOU THE PREMIUM FOR THAT BALE.’ 


cannot be crossed except by the tue roads here 
described. 


The big wooden building, set on posts| 
“Nobody else has, that I know higher than ‘a man’s head, looked black and’ and fifty. 
| gloomy in the gray dawn. 

Sam jumped down and opened the gin-yard | 
gate, and Dee drove in, stopping at the platform, | 
“Then why don’t you take it down to Crock- | ready to unload. They were then about half a} 


from showing it. 

The wagon was soon surrounded by cotton. | 
| buyers and others. Perry drew his knife twice | 
| across the bagging, and pulled out a handful of | 
the cotton. 

“Drive it down to the platform, boys,” he said. | 
| When the bale was on the shipping platform, 
the station-agent set his scales over it, hooked the 
hooks into it and pulled it up and weighed it. 

“Four hundred and thirty-eight pounds,’’ he 
announced. 

Perry looked at Dee. 
premium for that bale.’ 

“Why not ?” gasped 
Dee, in blank amaze. 






** WHAT DO I CARE ABOUT THEIR LITTLE 
PREMIUM ?”” 


“Too light. Weighs less than four hundred 
You know a ‘bale of cotton’ means a 
| merchantable bale. Cotton men call a bale that 
weighs four hundred and fifty or more merchant- 
able. Anything under that is light weight.’ 
Dee was bitterly disappointed. “I had nearly 
sixteen hundred of seed-cotton,” he said, “and 
thought that would make a five-hundred- 


“First picking. The seed’s always heavy in 
cotton just opened,’’ spoke up Watson, jealous 
He had 
come over to see the premium awarded. 
Ellis, the owner of the other gin, was 
also here. 

“Don’t know anybody I’d rather 
pay that premium to than Dee,” said 
Perry, after the other cotton-buyers 
had endorsed his decision. ‘‘It does 
seem a pity to throw his bale out 
because it’s twelve pounds light. But 
it can’t be helped, unless he can make 
it heavier.” 

“If you can bring a little more 
cotton, picked on your own place, 
Dee,”’ said Watson, “I'll put the bale 
back in the press.’’ 

“I brought the last lock,” said Dee, 
“but guess the children have got some 
more picked by this time.” 

“Then go after it. You may win 
the premium yet,’”’ declared Watson. 

Several men seized the bale and 
rolled it into the wagon. Then Dee 
and Sam drove back to the gin, 
Watson riding with them. Dee un- 
harnessed one of the horses, and 
springing upon him bareback, started 
home. 

“Bring all your folks have got 


picked!” Watson called after him. | 


“Be sure to have enough this time!’’ 
| The gin hands put the bale back into the press, 


“We can’t pay you the | 


| broad-shouldered fellow, and his son was near]; 

as big. Their wagon was new, and the horses 
were large, fine-looking animals. It was a bic 
load of cotton; their bale would be full weight. 
| and more. 

Sam glanced anxiously toward town. It was 
| time for Dee to return. But several minute 

passed, and still he was not in sight. Sam was 
| now too restless to stand still. 

“I’m going to find out what’s the matter with 
| Dee,” he announced to Watson, who was also 
becoming impatient. 

Running down the steps, he stripped the 
harness from the other horse, sprang upon 
him and started off at a fast trot. Passing 
through the town, he climbed the hill, ex- 
pecting every moment to see Dee coming. 
But not till half-way home did he meet 
him. Dee had two big sacks of cotton, 
one before him on the horse and the 
other behind. 

“What under the sun kept you so 
long, Dee?” 

“Picked awhile. Wanted to have 
enough, and something over. Got two 
hundred pounds here.” 

“‘And it may lose you the premium! 
Load of cotton at Ellis’s, half unloaded 
when I left; and they were working 
like Turks. Give me that sack!’’ Jerk- 
ing the cotton from behind Dee, he laid 
it across the horse in front of himself. 
Away they went at a gallop, and soon clattered 
down the main street as fast as they could ride. 
It had become known that there was a load of 
cotton at the other gin, and as the two youths 
went clattering down the street, with the big 
bags flopping in front of them, every man and 
boy in town was on the sidewalk, cheering them. 

Sam and Dee paid little attention to the yelling, 
but kept on as fast as they could go. Across 
the railroad tracks they rode, just ahead of a 
freight-train, then on across the valley. As they 
dashed up to the platform, Watson was reaching 
down for the sacks they brought. 

“ Harness up as quick as you can, boys!” 
he said. ‘“‘They’re scraping the bottom of the 
wagon-bed over there.” 

The hands worked with a will. Dee and Sam 
had scarcely got the horses harnessed to the 
wagon and the timbers placed for loading, when 
the bale was ready. The men caught it with 
their hooks, jerked it out of the press, and kept 
it rolling till it was in the wagon-bed. 

Dee sprang in and caught up the lines. Sam 
sprang in, too, and stood by the bale. 

“Drive for all you’re worth !’”’ shouted Watson. 
“They’ve got their bale out!’’ 

Dee needed no urging. The wagon swung 
round the gin-house at a fast trot, and as it went 
through the gate the horses broke into a gallop. 
Dee was using the whip freely. 

Hardly had he got under way when Grimes’s 
wagon, with his bale of cotton in it, came tearing 
around Ellis’s gin-house and started for town. 
Old Bill stood in the fore end, lashing his team. 
Tom Grimes and Ellis were standing farther 
back. 

The road that Grimes was following led to 
the lower railroad-crossing, and Dee’s road to the 
upper crossing, the two roads running nearly 
parallel. It was to be a race across the half-mile 
of level valley, and the wagon that got into town 
first would win the premium. 

Dee had the start; but Grimes had the better 
team, and it was in excellent condition, too, while 
Dee’s horses were already pretty well winded. 
However, they were making good speed, going 
at a run. Dee stood with his feet spread wide, 
encouraging them with voice and whip. ‘The 
wagon was jumping and clattering like a load of 
old iron. Sam had hard work to stay on his 
feet, for the bale was threatening to bounce oul 
of the wagon-bed. He saw that the other wagon 
was gaining. Soon it was even with them. 

“Whip up, Dee! Give it to ’em!” he shouted, 
excitedly. “Don’t let ’em pass us!” 

Dee cracked his whip, but the horses were 
‘already doing their best, and the other wazon 
| forged steadily ahead. Tom Grimes and [ll's 





Day was just breaking when Dee and Sam and after taking off the ties and letting the cotton | waved their hats and yelled as if to split the 
stopped at the platform. When it was light they expand, made ready to add the few necessary | throats. 


ate the lunch Dee’s mother had prepared, and 
then walked about until the ginner came. 
“Well, boys, going to take in that premium ?” 
“We'd like to, Mr. Watson,’’ Dee answered. 


pounds. Sam and Watson were up in the gin- 
| house, talking, when one of the hands called to 
them: “Just look out here!’’ 

Going to the door, they saw a wagon loaded | 


“Yell, you lunatics!’ shouted Sam, angrily 
for he saw that Dee’s wagon was hopeless!) 
_ beaten. 

When Grimes’s wagon was within a hund: 


“T guess there’s no doubt but what you will,” | with cotton driving up to the platform of the | | yards of the railroad, it was fifty yards aed 


the ginner assured them. He took a handful of 
the cotton and began to examine the lint. “This is | 
the first that’s come here, and I know that fellow | 
hasn’t ginned anything.” 

He jerked his hand contemptuously toward 
the other gin-house. There is no little rivalry 
between the two ginners. 

In an hour or two Watson had gathered his 


other gin. 
| “That’s Bill Grimes and his son Tom,” the | 
hand explained. “Old Bill owns the best farm 
on Grimes’s Creek. He’s a hustler, too. It’ll 
hurt ’im awful bad to get beat.” 

“Then it’ll have to hurt,” said Watson. “Dee | 
must be nearly here, and it won’t take long to 
get the bale out. Suit Ellis mighty well to have 


Tom Grimes and Ellis began to laugh and y°'! 


derisively. They were pointing to the up)’ 
| crossing, Dee’s road over the railway. It seem! 
hopelessly blocked. 


Part of the freight-train was standing by ' 
| depot. The car at the south end reached jus 
the lower wagon-crossing, by which Grimes ° 
| to pass, but left the crossing open. But the « 
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erossing. It was this discovery that had called 
forth the jeers from Ellis and young Grimes. 
“Hold up!” shouted Sam. 
We can’t run over a freight-car!’’ 
But Dee noticed something else. Three cars 
had been cut loose and were coming rapidly 
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premium bale. 


As he was coming out of Perry’s store, where | 
“‘They’ve got us! | he had been to get the rest of his money, Bill 
Grimes, carrying his blacksnake whip, but in a 


good humor now, came striding up to him. 


at the other end stood in Dee’s road on the upper | more than satisfied with what he received for his | 








do I care about their little premium? I could 
offer a bigger premium than that myself if I felt 
like it. I own up, though, I hate to get beat. It 
would have hurt bad to have been got ahead of 
by one of these here lie-abed-till-sunup fellows ; 


| but it don’t come near so hard from a young chap 
“So you’re the young chap that worsted old | like you. 


Pitch in and win the premium again 


down grade from the north. It was the duty of | Bill Grimes, are you? They tell me you’re a| next year; and if you do, nobody’ll holler hooray 
ret picked your cotton while everybody | for you louder than old Bill Grimes of Grimes’s 
else was laying in the shade, and got to the gin| Creek. But you’ve got to beat him, mind that, 
and set the brakes; but he was so busy watching with it before daylight. I like a fellow with lots | and ’taint likely any one-horse railroad will help 


a brakeman, who stood on the cars at the depot, 
to meet the three loose cars, climb upon them 


the race between Dee and Grimes that he failed 
to see the loose cars in time. When he did see 
them he ran along and threw off the brakes, so 
as to let the cars under him get in motion before 
those approaching struck them. 

But Dee saw nothing of all this, except that the 
car on his crossiag had begun to move and would 
be out of the way. So instead of pulling up, he 
lashed his team. 

“What you doing, Dee? Don’t you see —” 
Sam began; then he, too, discovered that the 
cars were moving. 

And he saw what Dee had not seen—that the 
same movement of the cars that was opening the 
upper crossing had already closed the lower 
crossing. Grimes pulled up his horses, barely 
in time to keep them from butting their heads 
against a box car. He shook his fist at the 
brakeman. 

‘Now it was Sam’s turn to wave his hat and 
yell; and he could do it fairly, since he had 
been taunted by Grimes. But Dee stopped him: 
“Don’t, Sam! They’re feeling bad enough | 
already. Kind of mean to crow over them.”’ 

But Dee was in a danger that he had not 
rightly seen. He was almost at the track before 
he saw the three cars coming, and they were 
already so close that the gap between the two 
parts of the train was only a few yards wide. 
And that gap was narrowing. To drive through 
it was running the risk of sudden death. But 
they had no other choice, for their team was 
going too fast to be stopped. Either they must 
pass between the cars, or be caught and crushed 
between them, or the horses would butt their | 
brains out against them. So Dee drove for the | 
open space without an instant’s hesitation. 

Across! The off horse missed the lower car 
by a yard, and the upper car missed the left hind 
corner of the wagon-bed by less than a foot. 
And down the slope of the road-bed they plunged, 
the cars crashing together behind them. 

The brakeman quickly set the brakes again, 
and the whole came to a standstill. Both cross- 
ings were now closed, and Grimes’s wagon and 
cotton were, for the time, completely shut out. 

An excited crowd had run down to the railroad 
to witness the race. As Dee’s wagon plunged 
down the slope, the crowd parted to make way 
for it. Sam had ceased to yell at Dee’s remon- 
strance, but now he could not be restrained. | 


“Hooray! hooray!’ he shouted, waving his | 


hat wildly. “ Hooray for our cotton! It’s a| 
cold day when Grimes’s Creek gets ahead of the 
Little Pecan!” 

The crowd was equally enthusiastic. As the | 
wagon came to a standstill, Perry took off his | 
hat, and shouted: “Hooray for Dee Huckaby!’’ | 
And the crowd took off their hats and hurrahed 
for Dee Huckaby. 

“Hooray for Sam Chambers!” shouted Perry 
again; and the crowd promptly cheered for Sam. 

A silence followed, broken only by the terrible 
voice of Bill Grimes, on the other side of the 
cars, daring the brakeman to come down and get 
mauled. The brakeman said he didn’t wish to 
doso. Heexplained that he had started the cars | 
to avoid a smash-up, and not to get in anybody’s 
way. But-old Bill Grimes was still vociferous. 
Soon he was seen coming, crawling under a car, 
and denouncing the railroad with every breath. 

“T’ll sue this old contraption for ten thousand | 
dollars before sundown! I’ll show them how to | 
stick their old cars in my way when I want to | 
go anywhere! Yes, sir, I’ll sue them! I'll 
learn them fellows that no little rickety, one-horse 
railroad can fool with old Bill Grimes of Grimes’s 
Creek !” 

The crowd laughed at him, and he stood glaring | 
around, while Dee’s wagon was driven down to | 
the platform, where the bale was thrown off and 
found to weigh a little more than five hundred 
pounds. 

“Gentlemen,’’ Perry announced, “Mr. Dee 
Huckaby has brought this cotton to the Crockett- 
ville market; and as it is the first bale of the 
season, I hand him the premium of sixty dollars 
offered by the cotton-buyers of our town.” 

He counted out six ten-dollar bills and handed | 
them to Dee. Dee thanked him, and shoved the | 
bills down into his pocket. 

“Tn addition to the premium,” Perry went on, 
“the cotton goes to the highest bidder, and we 
don’t want it to go dragging. This young man | 
raised the cotton himself, and he and his friend | 
have had a hard tussle to get it here in time. | 
Hie’s a live young man and a hustler, and Crock- 
ettville is a live town and a hustling town, and | 
we want to encourage him. This cottons worth 
about eight cents in to-day’s market, but I want | 
the bale, and 1’ll start it off at twelve cents.”’ 

The bidding was lively—much more so, doubt- 
less, than it would have been if the recent 
excitement had not aroused the enthusiasm of 
the buyers. The cotton was finally sold to Perry | 
at eighteen and three-quarters cents. The whole 
amount received was about a hundred and twenty 
dollars above the market value, and so Dee was 








| of grit, and I’m glad you got your bale in. = 
us,” remarked Dee. 


old Bill, giving him a slap on the back. 


were few and scattered in what is now 

the fertile and prosperous Aroostook 
region of northeastern Maine. The red deer 
had not yet retreated before the rifle and the 
| axe of the pioneer; an‘? where the deer lin- 
| gered, there lingered, too, their hereditary 
foes, the wolves. Seldom gathering to the 
hunt in packs, these wolves were little 
accounted of by the settlers; but to their 
stealthy depredations might be charged the 
vanishing of certain strayed children, or soli- 
tary women, or tired travellers. 

The following adventure was told me by 
an old lady, Mrs. Hetty Turner, part of whose 
| childhood was passed in a pionecr’s cabin on 
| the head waters of the Aroostook River. Her 
father, James Atkinson, a widower, devoted 
his winters to lumbering and his summers to 
hewing himself a farm out of the wilderness ; 
and Hetty took charge of the cabin, the 
| chickens and the pig. Schooling she had had 
|at her former home, and her father’s small 

library accompanied her into the backwoods. 

“Our nearest neighbors,” said Mrs. Turner, 
“were Cyrus Turner’s family, about three - 
miles away. They were on the main Caribou 
road, while we had settled on Hardwood 
Ridge, where the land was better. A rough 
wood-road ran from our place about two 
miles, till it struck the Caribou road about 
| a mile this side of Turner’s. 

“Mr. Turner had had a large family before 
he moved up the Aroostook, but had lost all 
but the two eldest boys in an epidemic of 
| diphtheria. Then, in the backwoods, two 
more children came to them, a boy and a girl. 
At the time I am telling of, the little boy was 
between four and five years old, and the little 
girl perhaps six. 

“They took a great fancy to me, and father 
liked to see them around, so one of their big 


|" the years between 1840 and 1850, settlers 








“Sorry there wasn’t a premium for both of 


you next time.” 
And giving Dee another slap on the back, old 


| Bill turned and strode off across the street, 


“Don’t you worry about that, young man,”’ said | whistling as he went, and lashing the air with 
‘What | the blacksnake. 
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and my heart sank as I saw that it would be 
dark before we could get to our journey’s end. 

““We made desperate haste now, and whenever 
Eddie began to give out I would pick him up in 
my arms and struggle on till my own breath 
quite failed me. The shadows kept deepening, 
and as they deepened that dreadful form behind 
us kept drawing nearer. 

“At last, as I set Eddie down for the third or 
fourth time, the wolf made a short run forward, 
as if to spring upon us. 

“Eddie, catching a near glimpse of his cruel 
eyes and long, uncovered teeth, began to cry at 
the very top of his voice, while Mamie and I 
both screamed. The noise appeared to daunt the 

| sneaking brute somewhat, and he drew back. 

“But as we hurried onward Eddie continued 
his shrill wailing, and stumbled along so blindly, 
amid his tears, that I was in despair. Nothing I 
could say made any difference, and it was oh, so 
slow, dragging the poor little fellow along; and 
at last I just burst out erying myself. 

“Of course that started Mamie, and 
I began to feel as if we should just 
have to give up. You see, the strain 
was beginning to tell on my nerves so 
that I wasn’t quite myself. 

“However, it was just that crying of 
Eddie’s that saved us, under God’s 
providence. I am sure the noise we 
all made bothered the wolf so that he 
kept waiting for it to get a little darker. 
And then, which was more important, 
the sound was carried on the still 
evening air till it could be distinctly 
heard on the main Caribou road. 

“Tom Turner was tramping wearily 
homeward along that main road, hav- 
ing been into Caribou on business for 
his father. As he neared the cross- 
road a queer sound reached his ears. 
At first he thought it was an Indian- 
devil screeching, and quickened his 
steps. Then it came clearer, on a 
little puff of breeze. It was a child 
erying terribly. 

“Tom Turner forgot his fatigue, 
and started up the cross-road on a run, 
swinging his heavy stick. He was 
not a hundred yards away from 

us, but hidden from view 
around a turn of the 

road, when the wolf, 

growing bolder, 

crept quite 


RAN COLD.”’ 


brothers used to bring them over to our place | his sock. This gave him some relief, but he had close to our heels, with a terrible low snarl. 


pretty often to spend the day. 

“One sunny September afternoon, when father 
was off in the woods, I heard the patter of little 
feet outside the door, and small fists knocking for 
admittance. It was the two little Turners. 

“T asked them where Tom was,—Tom was my 


| favorite of their big brothers,—and what had 


made him hurry away so. They told me they 
had come all the way alone. They said their 


to cling to my hand and walk slowly. 

“T think we must have been a good mile from 
the crossroads, when all at once Mamie, who 
was flitting about, untiring as a bird, stopped 
short and exclaimed in a frightened voice: 

“*T ook, Hetty; look at the big dog!’ 

“ *Big g’ay dog!’ remarked Eddie, looking over 


| his shoulder with much interest. 


father and Tom and Bill were away somewhere, | 


and their mother had gone to sleep, after washing 


the dinner dishes; and they had wanted to see | 


me ‘just awfully,’ so they walked! 

“Of course I was pleased at such devotion. I 
kissed the hot and dusty little faces, and brought 
out a liberal supply of milk and molasses-cake, 
which soon disappeared. But presently I thought 
of the anxiety Mrs. Turner would feel when she 
found the children were missing. So I decided 
to walk right back with them, and to depend 
on getting Mr. Turner or one of the boys to drive 
me home. 

“First, however, I had to do the milking, and 
then get father’s supper ready. I left a note on 
his plate telling him where I had gone, and then 
started off with my little visitors. They were 
very loath to go at first; but I explained to them 
that soon it would be getting dark in the woods, 
and we should all be frightened. ° 

“Even as I spoke, I noticed with some uneasi- 
ness that the shadows were growing long. I 
hurried off at as quick a pace as I thought the 
| little ones could stand, and the first half-mile of 
our journey was soon left behind. 

“Then, however, I had to slacken our speed. 
Eddie’s fat little legs were getting very tired. 
He had to sit down on a log and rest. Mean- 
while, Mamie and I picked blackberries, both for 
ourselves and Eddie; and when we started on 
again, I was careful not to go so fast. But it 
made me uncomfortable to see there was no 
chance of our reaching the Turners’ till after 
sundown. 

“Tn a little while Eddie began to complain of 
his foot hurting. I took off his shoe and found 
a severe stone-bruise; so I wet a couple of leaves 





“When I glanced back along the road, I couldn’t | 
There was | 


help giving a little scream of fright. 
a huge wolf following us! He was keeping along 
the shady side of the road, and when we stopped 
he stopped, too, skulking behind a tree. 


“When I saw that he was not going to rush 


right upon us I took courage again. But the 
children had been frightened by my fear. 

“‘Tsn’t it a dog, Hetty?’ asked Mamie, her 
eyes getting very big. 

“ ‘No,’ said I, ‘I don’t think it is! Come and 
take hold of my other hand.’ And I began to 
drag Eddie forward at a rate that must have 
hurt his sore foot a good deal. 

“But Mamie was not satisfied. 

“*Ts it a wolf?’ she asked, with trembling lips. 
When I was silent, she suddenly burst out cry- 
ing, and began to run. 

“For us to separate would be fatal. The wolf 
would leave us, and attack her alone. 

“I dropped Eddie’s hand and sprang after 
Mamie like a flash; and the poor little fellow, 
thinking we had both deserted him, cried out in 
bitterest grief, and ran after us as fast as his 
short legs could carry him. As I caught Mamie, 


and turned to drag her back toward Eddie, the | 


look of despair and desolation on the little one’s 
face was such as I can never forget. 

“Heavy as he was, I had to pick him up and 
carry him a little way. I kept tight hold of 
Mamie with one hand till I explained that if she 
ran away from Eddie and me the wolf would go 
right after her and eat her up. After that she 
kept tight hold of my petticoat. 

“Meanwhile the animal had skulked a little 
nearer. He was waiting for the dark to come. 
As there were three of us, and I was pretty tall, 
he didn’t like to spring on us in the daylight. I 


“At that sound my knees fairly gave way 
beneath me. As I sank in the dust and stones I 
hardly noticed the shrill screams of the children, 
but I remember giving them a shove ahead and 
telling them to run! Then I shut my eyes, and 
expected the next instant to feel the wolf’s teeth 
in my throat. 

“After lying in this stupor of fear for perhaps 
half a minute, which seemed to me an age, I felt 
a dim surprise. Then the horrible thought 
occurred to me that the wolf had sprung upon 
|the children. I leaped to my feet and stared 
wildly around. 

“There was no wolf in sight. But—could I 
| trust my eyes? There was Tom stepping up to 
my side, with both children sobbing in his arms! 
“T caught tight hold of him with both hands, 

and clung to him, crying harder than I had ever 
cried before, till presently 1 heard him say: 
‘Well, Hetty, brace up and come along home, 
and then I’li hitch up Old Bess and drive you 
| back to your place after tea.’ 

| ‘When I had wiped my eyes, and brushed the 
| dust off my petticoat, we continued our journey 
without hurrying, although now, as Tom carried 
Eddie, it was easy to keep up a good pace. 
Presently I inquired : 

“*What did you do to the wolf, Tom ?’ 

“‘Oh,’ said Tom, ‘I didn’t get a chance to do 
anything to the cowardly blackguard. He was 
fairly on you, Hetty, and my blood ran cold as 
I thought he was going to tear you before I could 
get up. But at the first sound of my yell he 
turned tail and was off among the trees like a 
streak. I let fly my stick, but missed him—and 
came mighty near hitting you, Hetty!’ 

“When we reached Mr. Turner’s, Eddie was 
asleep in Tom’s arms, and Mamie, although 
dreadfully exhausted, was note the worse for her 
adventure. But as for me, I just went all to 
pieces, and acted like a fool. 

“T fainted on the kitchen floor, and had to be 
put to bed; and instead of driving home with 
Tom after supper, I was sick in that bed for three 
days. Even now, although I’ve never seen a wolf 
since, except in a circus, I think I’m more afraid 





in a spring by the roadside, and put them inside | looked through the tree-tops at the western sky, | of wolves than of any other animal on earth.”’ 
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Current Topics. | 


The United States now sends to other | 
countries every year more than two hundred | 
million bushels of Indian corn. That is probably | 
the largest item in the whole world’s international | 
provisions-trade, and one of America’s most val- 
uable material gifts to mankind. 

Four women in a buggy were driving an 
old horse over the bridge that spanned an Ohio 
railroad, when a fellow on a locomotive blew the 
whistle, “for fun.’”’ The horse ran away, the | 
women were thrown down an embankment—and 
the railroad company has just paid thirty-nine | 
thousand dollars in damages. It is not reported 
how much the “fun” cost the joker, personally, 
but we suspect that he does not now control a 
whistle on that line. 


At one ofthe military posts of the United 
States there were recently two “‘canteens,’’ where 
intoxicating drinks were to be had, and one 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. More room was needed for the troops, and 
it was found necessary to remove one of the 
three establishments. It was the Young Men’s 
Christian Association that “chad to go.’”’ A fine 
bit of irony, in view of the law of the survival of 
the fittest ! 


A frugal man in a New England village used 
to boast that when he killed a pig his family ate | 
everything but the squeal. Fortunes are built | 
upon this principle. Thus in some of the great | 
packing plants nothing now escapes utilization | 
but the gastric juice, and the chemists are exper- 
imenting on that. It is said that the profits from 
“by - products” of blood, bones, hair, hoofs and 
other things that once were wasted, amount to 
millions of dollars a year. 





By an imperial edict, Louis Napoleon put 
out thirty thousand pipes in Paris in one day. 
Prof. Willis Moore, by a recent scratch of his 
pen, has prohibited cigarette-smoking among all 
members of the weather bureau throughout the | 
country. After thorough study and observation, 
he has decided that the use of cigarettes seriously 
incapacitates the victims of the habit from per- 
forming their best work for the government. 
Professor Moore acts in this matter merely as 
an employer of men, but the physician or the 
moralist could not go straighter to the mark than 
he has gone. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


comptroller of New York at the beginning of | pole” represents the whole country in a peculiar 


work upon the rapid transit tunnel. By the| way. Why should not its grounds represent 
tunnel contract, New York will, fifty years hence, to him the beauty and solace of his country’s 
own an underground railroad worth thirty-five | “woods and templed hills’’—of the whole grand 
| million dollars, practically without the outlay of | and inspiring Out-of-Doors in which every 
|a dollar, because the entire cost will have been | American boy and girl loves to be, and on the 
| returned; whereas, at the end of fifty years | love of which, as on a firm foundation, civic 


| quiet life of a farmer; but he was a natural 


| executed the campaign in Natal, and made 


| nants. 


| under a proposed water contract, the city would | patriotism is built? 


have owned nothing, after an outlay of two 
hundred million dollars. Official sinning is, how- 
ever, nothing new. As a modern poet sings: 
Who can doubt the secret hid 
Under Cheops’ pyramid 


Is, that the contractor did 
Cheops out of several millions ? 


* 
* 


General Joubert. 


Y the death of General Joubert the South 
B African burghers have lost a true patriot 
and a brilliant commander. He was of 
French Huguenot descent, but was born in 
South Africa. He was brought up on a farm, 
and under happier conditions would have led the 








leader of men, and his courage and skill in 
generalship gave him a foremost place in expe- 
ditions against the natives and in the wars with 
England. 

It was he who led the Boers at Majuba Hill; 
he marshalled them hastily to intercept the 
Jameson raiders; and he, chiefly, planned and 


Pretoria ready for defence. The rapidity with 
which the Boers were put into the field and 
moved from point to point was due largely to 
Joubert’s plans. He had only to send seventeen 
dispatches, and immediately all over the Trans- 
vaal field-cornets, like so many Paul Reveres, 
rode from farm to farm summoning the Boers to 
war. Two days were enough for mobilizing 
the Boer forces. 

General White, who was so long shut up by 
General Joubert in Ladysmith, described him as 
“a soldier and a gentleman and a brave and 
honorable opponent.” Other British generals 
and the queen herself sent messages of sorrow 
when they learned of his death. He was a stern 





and relentless fighter, but he never sanctioned a 
dishonorable act; and the simple piety which he 
professed guided his life. 

When England annexed the Transvaal in 1877, | 
other Boer leaders accepted office under British 
authority ; Joubert would not do so because the 
act would have been an acknowledgment of | 
British sovereignty. After the settlement with | 
England in 1884, by which the borders of the | 
republic were defined, the Boers planned to seize 
and annex Bechuanaland. Joubert stopped the | 
movement by refusing to lead the army. He} 
declared that he would not hold office under a | 
government which deliberately broke its cove. | 


| of transit. 
| cars, the elevated railway, the cable-cars and the 


Schoolhouse grounds will have such a meaning 
if, on every Arbor day, some tree or shrub is 
joyfully, and perhaps with a pretty ceremony, 
transferred to the schoolyard, planted there not 
at haphazard, but with intelligent care and with 
reference to the permanent beauty and grace of 
the whole plot, and afterward watchfully and 
lovingly tended. 

Thus beautified and guarded, the schoolhouse 
lot becomes a nursery of love of country. It 
creates a necessity for increasing beauty in the 
house and its surroundings, and becomes a sug- 
gester of greater beauty of life. 


—_<ee—_—__—_ 


NOW OR NEVER. 
Time wears all his locks before, 
Take thy hold upon his forehead, 
When he flees he turns no more. 
Southwell. 


* 


Underground Rapid Transit. 


N March 24th, to the music of bands and | 
in the presence of a multitude which | 
required a thousand policemen to hold 

it in check, the Mayor of New York solemnly | 
lifted a silver spadeful of earth from a small 
excavation in City Hall Park, and deposited it in 
his silk hat. 

It was a singular ceremony, which would have 
puzzled a visitor who had had no warning of 
what was to take place; but the people who 
witnessed it, and the thousands more who tried 
to see it, knew what it meant. It marked the 
beginning of the realization of the dream which 
New York had cherished for more than thirty 
years—of rapid transit underground from the 
extremities of the city to its centre. 

For some time after New York began to bea 
large city the omnibus was a sufficient means 
Then came in succession the horse- 








electric cars ; but no means cf transportation on 
the surface or over it are now adequate. There 
have been various schemes for rapid movement, 
some of them grotesquely impracticable ; the only 
project which really solves the difficult problem 
is that of running cars underground. 

The advantages of underground transit are 
widely recognized. The Boston subway has 
been so successful that other subways are pro- 
jected there, and a tunnel to East Boston has 
been begun. 

The next enterprise in New York will be the 
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Japanese, Germans, Russians and Frenchmen 
alike use it in their business offices, their clubs 
and their family circles. It is already the com- 
mercial language of the Orient.” 

The tremendous increase during the last one 
hundred years in the number of those to whom 
| English is the mother tongue has often been 
remarked. At the beginning of the century 
only about twenty million people spoke English. 
To-day the corresponding number is more than 
one hundred and twenty millions, and the lan- 
guage is gaining ground faster than any two or 
three other tongues. 

The growth has been due, of course, largely to 
the increase of population on this continent; but 
other causes have played an important part. 
Great Britain and the United States are the 
leading commercial nations, and trade has borne 
their common speech from place to place as 
driftwood sometimes bears the seeds of plants. 
England is also the greatest colonizing nation in 
the world, and where her laws become established, 
her language soon takes root. One can foresee 
that the recent and present struggles in which 
Americans and Britons have been engaged wil! 
domesticate the language over large areas o/ 
continent and island. 

The spiritual history of every nation is stamped 
upon its language. Manners, morals, passions 
and ideals all leave their mark. The incompara- 
ble richness and virility of English are therefore 
the most valid claims of the lapguage to universal! 
acceptance. They tell of centuries of struggle 
and’ advancement; and those who adopt the 
tongue inherit with it a priceless legacy of national 
experience. 


* 
+? 


Keep the Record. ° 


YOUNG girl, called by her friends a great 

A reader, kept account for a year of the books 

she read, putting them down in a small 

blank book, numbering each and marking with a 

star anything read for the second time. At the 

end of the year she read over her list, and found 
in it several things to surprise her. 

First of all, she found that she had not read 
nearly as much as she supposed, having exceeded 
the hundred by a few volumes only, although when 
this number was regarded as an average of two 
books a week it did not seem so small. 

Next, she was not prepared to discover that the 
proportion of her reading given to fiction was 
considerably more than three-quarters. 

Lastly, knowing herself not to be a reader of 
actual trash, she was amazed to find how many 
books she had read which were merely agreeable 
at the moment and of no permanent value. 
Standard books as compared with ephemeral 
literature held a place in her list of which she 
could not feel that she had reason to be proud. 

She was startled by these observations, but was 
interested enough to continue her record another 
year, and indeed she has kept it ever since. 

“Tt is so little trouble,” she says, “and so full of 
interest to oneself as time passes! In my little 





In the interest of public decency, 
the city council of Mount Vernon, New York, 
adopted an ordinance, two years and a half 
ago, providing, under penalty, that no handbill 
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University Training. 
DUCATORS in England frankly admit 


cireular or poster of any kind should be displayed 
or distributed without being submitted to the 
mayor for approval. The present mayor writes 
that, although the ordinance is not stringently 
enforced, it has proved a corrective and a 
restraint, so that “theatrical companies and 
bill-posters are very careful as to the class of 
advertising matter they distribute in the city.” 
This plan seemed more effective and less vexa- 
tious than the prosecution of particular offenders. 
The folly of extreme contentiousness, either 
in or out of court, is exhibited in a strong light 
by two recent examples. In one, a claim for 
thirteen cents was settled without litigation, after 
a controversy extending over ten years, and after 
a thousand times the sum contended for had been 
wasted in misspent exertion. In another, a man 
sought to evade payment of one cent toll, at a 
toll-gate. The matter was taken into court, and 
the man finally had to pay ten dollars. Where a 
moral or civie principle is at stake, the utmost 
persistence may well be shown, as John Hamp- 
den showed it. But in all other cases the most 
profitable maxim is, “Agree with thine adversary 
quickly.” < e 
A famous American general asserts that 

no pleasanter taste remains in the mouth of the 
old soldier than the remembrance of kindly deeds 
he was occasionally enabled to do for individuals 

“ among the “enemy.” An instance of this sort 
was lately recounted by one of Sherman’s lieu- 
tenants during the famous march to the sea. 
As young Putney was riding on ahead of the 
column to select a camp for the night, a South | 





Carolina gentleman came out from a neighbor- | 
ing plantation-house, to beg protection for his | 
library in a detached building. The lieutenant | 
indifferently inquired his name, and on hearing, | 
“William Gilmore Simms, sir,” realized that the 
author of the best-loved books of his boyhood 
stood suppliant before him. The lieutenant gal- 
loped eagerly back to report the case to General 


| colleges at home. 


that the entrance examinations for the | 

American universities of the first class are 
more severe than for either Oxford or Cambridge. | 
An experienced tutor in London, who was in the 
habit of preparing young men for the English 
universities, recently expressed his astonishment 
over the American examination papers and re- 
quirements. 

“T shall be able to fit your boy,’’ he said to an 
American father, “for either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge within a year, but I shall need a second 
year to prepare him for either Harvard or Yale. 
The standards in America are higher in every 
respect than at the English universities. Men 
entering Oxford or Cambridge could not pass 
these American examinations.” | 

That is valuable English testimony to the | 
progress of education in America. The 
ards at Oxford and Cambridge have not been | 
raised during the last thirty years. In America, | 
much of the work which students were once | 
expected to do in the colleges is now required of | 
them before they leave the preparatory schools. 

The benefit of this advance in requirements 
for admission into universities is disclosed by the | 
courses of study. When an American student | 
is half-way through his college training, he is | 
enabled to select special courses which have a | 
direct bearing upon his profession or career. 
Higher education in this way is made more prac- 
tical in America than it is in England. 

Rich men in America who send their sons to 
English universities are not well-advised. Their 
boys will not be as well fitted there for the 
conditions of American life as they would be in 








The Schoolhouse Grounds. 


RBOR day is at hand. The occasion is a 
fitting one to direct attention to a general 
movement for the beautifying of school- 

houses and their surroundings. To such a 


| any expedient which saves a few minutes daily 


extension of the underground road under the 
East River to Brooklyn. Other large cities will 
| surely follow the example of New York and 
| Boston; for under modern conditions of business 


to hundreds of thousands of passengers repre- 
sents so great an economy of time and energy 
as to justify a large expenditure. 


a> 


Emigration to the Northwest. 


HERE has been, during the present spring, 

a noticeable movement of population from 

the older and central West toward the 

newer states of the Northwest, and particularly 

toward Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 

where considerable tracts of vacant arable land 
still remain. 

The extreme East no longer pours forth its 
thousands of emigrants westward, as in the days 
when Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota 
were peopled almost ina day. It is chiefly from 
those central Western States that the young 
people and home-seekers take their departure 
toward the Pacific. 

In the central belt of states and in the South, 
from the eastward of the Mississippi to the plains | 
and shore regions of Texas, a similar movement 
is going on. The chinks of the great West are 
steadily filling up. 

This movement is for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. It is only to a very limited extent the 
result of speculation and factitious “booms.” 
It is certainly far better that the surplus or 
uneasy population should go to the far Northwest 
and settle there upon the land, than that it should | 
go to swell the city masses. The new emigrants | 
may reasonably expect that the homes they make 
will increase decidedly in value, and in after 
years bring them comfort and contentment. 
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A Universal Language. 


U TING FANG, the Chinese Minister 
to the United States, believes that Eng- 
lish is destined to become the language 


Book of Books, as I call it, I can look back and 
follow my girlish track through the Scott fever, 
the Dickens mania, the Thackeray period, my 
| poetic time, my relapse into romantic novels, my 
digression among detective stories and remorseful 
return to particularly dry and solid philosophers, 
my happy acquaintance with George Eliot, my 
discovery—such it seemed to me—of Emerson; 
and note along the way the increasing stars which 
indicate the gradual formation of my taste, and 
my recurrence to the authors I love best. 

“And I know that my record has helped me to 
read well. I did not like to read books which I 
should not wish to put down in it, and many a 
time the conspicuous absence of some author with 
whose work it seemed time for me to become 
acquainted has sent me to the library shelf to 
seek him out. 

“To keep the journal of an uneventful life in 
@ manner at once truthful, unexaggerated and 
interesting is no easy task, and tends to make 
many who try it egotistic; but to keep, by a simple 
list of titles, half the journal of one’s mind, is as 
easy as itis desirable. I should feel sorry indec« 
to lose the little blank book that can reveal no 
secrets, wreak no spite, do harm to no one, ail 
yet means so much to me.” 

The books we read must be either foes or friends 
—they help or harm us. It is well to understand 
thoroughly—as many careless readers never do— 
what literary company we keep; what possible 
friends we put from us, what intimates we choose, 
what unwise associates we tolerate. Set down in 
black and white, there can be no mistake. A good 
record is a solid satisfaction, and a poor one ofte 
leads to a better sequel. 
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Old York and New York. 
A N American, after a year’s residence in Eng- 





land, fancied that he had got rid of those 
peculiarities of speech by which his nation 
ality had previously been disclosed. Arriving 01 
night at the old town of York, where he hai 
plaifed a two days’ round of sightseeing, | 
endeavored to pass himself off as a cockney. He 
ordered a porter to take his box to a four-wheele! 
and then told the eabman, with a drawl and a lis). 
to drive him to the hotel as quickly as possible, ®> 
he was keen to get a chop or a rasher of bacon. 
The cabman bundled him into the carriage, an 
closed the door behind him. Then pausing @! 


Ewing, who ordered guards to be placed about the | movement The Companion has undertaken to 


plantation. Unfortunately, temporary protection render what assistance it can, being convinced | 


only could be granted, and later the books and that the movement lies near to the source of 


buildings of the much loved Southern author 
succumbed to the ruthless exigencies of war. 


That wild waste of people’s hard-earned | 





American patriotism and good civic conduct, as 
well as to the development of the zesthetic motive 
in education. 

To the young scholar, especially in the country, 


of the world. 

“In all the great commercial and political 
| centres of the East,’ he remarked, in a recent 
address at the University of Pennsylvania, “the 
English language already holds a prominence no 
other tongue can claim. It is spoken in the 
streets of Shanghai as well as in those of Hong- 





instant with a reflective air, he reopened tl 
carriage door, and remarked, with a broad grin ©: 
his weather-beaten face: 

“Beg your pardon, sir, but I wanted to tell you 
that I have been in New York myself, and a! 
glad to see anybody who hails from that town.” 

“Then you don’t believe that I was born withii 
the sound of Bow Bells?” 


gains which is so often the accompaniment of the public school with the Stars and Stripes 
a great public work was emphasized by the | flying over the roof or at the top of the “liberty- 


kong. It is taught in the schools of Yokohama 
and in those of Singapore. In the East, Chinese, 





“T don’t know what sort of an American you 
are, sir, but you’re not much of an Englishman. 
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The traveller laughed, and told the cabman to 
drive on. The Yorkshireman had seen through 
the disguise, and was bent upon having the tray- 


eller know how flimsy was his attempt to mas- | 


querade as @ cockney. Not only was his nation- 
ality known, but even his citizenship in the 


American metropolis was an open secret, in spite | he is no society man. Least of all does he like to | | qualities for GOOD PAYING position. Success 


of his imitation of cockney accent. 

“What I can’t understand,” said the driver, after 
he had received his fare at the hotel, “is why you 
want to make people believe you are English 
when you are not. Are you ashamed of your own 
country? We are proud of ours, even if there be 
only a poor living to make out of it. But why 
should an American come over to England, talk 
like a Londoner and try to deceive us? I can’t 
make it out. I thought New York was a fine 
town when I was over there.” 

“Well,” said the traveller, with a smile, “it is 
certainly useless for a New Yorker to attempt to 
conceal his identity from a shrewd Old Yorker 
like yourself.” 

He had found it difficult to parry the plain- 
spoken driver’s sarcasms. It is not easy for a 
foolish American to explain why he shouid be 
anxious to be considered an Englishman when he 
is in England, or why he should not be proud of 
his own birthright in a free country. 
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THEY MEANT WELL. 


At a certain convention in the South a colored 
minister occupied a seat on the platform with the 
white clergymen. When it came his turn to speak, 
he rose, surveyed the large audience, and in the 
most impressive manner said: 

“And now, gentlemen, I’ll give you a chunk of 
thought, without dress or garbage.” 

The good negroes of the days before the war 
thought they were complimenting a white man 
when praying for him in public and in his pres- 
ence, if they emphatically referred to him as “‘the 
chief of sinners,” and made special mention of 
the special sins which justified the epithet. 

There is an ex-president of a Pennsylvania 
college who, in his Princeton days, used occa- 
sionally to preach at a church for colored people. 
He was very popular with the negroes, and one | 
Sunday evening, after he had preached a rousing | 
sermon, @ prayer-meeting was held, over which he | 
presided. An old colored brother led in prayer, | 
saying: | 

“O Lord, we thank thee for Brother C.’s sermon. 
Bless him, for thou knowest his heart is like a 
eage of unclean birds, full of all manner of wicked- 
ness and things.” 

A more recent story proves that the custom still | 
survives among the negroes of Virginia: A gentle- | 
man gave a five-dollar bill some time ago to a| 
struggling, poverty-stricken colored church in | 
southern Virginia. So large a sum had never 
before come from a single individual, and the | 
people were overwhelmed. | 
It happened that the gentleman, Mr. C., went to 
the church the following Sunday, and took a 
back seat in the gallery. What was his amaze- 
ment to hear from the pulpit the following descrip- 
tive prayer: | 

“Q Lawd, bless Marse C. He plays cards, he 
drinks, he races, he gambles; but he’s given five 
dollars to this church, and O Lawd, bless him!” | 
Mr. C. dodged behind a post and hurriedly retired. 
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SELF-INVITED. 


It is possible to accomplish one’s ends at too 
great an expense. Mr. Frith, in his “Reminis- 
cences,” tells of the way in which a certain wager 
was won, and how much the winning cost the 
winner. 

Beckford’s Tower at Fonthill was a place jeal- 
ously guarded by its owner from all intrusion. | 
Seven miles of wall twelve feet high surrounded | 
it, and nobody who was not wanted there was | 
allowed to come inside. A distant cousin of Mr. 
Frith made a wager that he would enter this 
jealously guarded stronghold. 

Stepping through the gate after a tradesman, he | 
soon found himself face to face with a man with a | 
spade, whom he took for the gardener. The sup- 
posed gardener was in reality the terrible owner, 
Beckford. 

To the intruder’s pleased surprise, the man 
with the spade volunteered to show him over the 
treasures of Fonthill, and at last, revealing his 
identity, asked his self-invited visitor to stay to 
dinner, The dinner was served on massive plate, 
and the host’s conversation was full of interest. 

When the clock struck eleven Beckford left the 
room, and his guest waited for his return in vain. 
Finding that his host was really gone, and that he 
could not thank him for his hospitality, he allowed 
himself to be conducted to the door by the pow- 
dered flunkey, who communicated to him the fact 
that his master was in bed, but that he had sent 
his compliments to his visitor, and had said that 
as he had found his own way in, he would leave 
him to find his way out again. He hoped, however, 
he would take eare to avoid the bloodhounds, 
which were let loose in the garden at night. 

Mr. Frith’s cousin clambered into the first tree 
that promised safety from the dogs, and did not 
leave his uncomfortable retreat until the dawn. 
He won his wager, but he never repeated it. 
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NO TALKER. 


There used to be a driver on a long, lonely New 
Hampshire stage route who was as taciturn with | 
Strangers as is Lord Kitchener. He covered | 
twenty-eight miles every day. He rarely talked | 
with his passengers. One day a stranger, after | 
riding for several miles in silence, sought to break 
the spell by saying, sympathetically : 

‘You must find it very lonely and tiresome, | 
80llg over this same road every day.” 

The driver, on the seat in front, replied with a | 
half-nod as he muttered a “G’lang!” to his horses. | 
The ride was continued in silence several miles 
farther; in fact it was in the adjoining township | 
that Jehu roused himself, and shouted an unusually | 
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energetic “G’lang!” as if to keep his team going 
while he attended to something important. Then 
he looked back and said: 

| “Well, we git used to it.” 

| Lord Kitchener is a manager of men, and his 
| ability is perhaps unquestioned as a soldier; but 





| talk to ladies. 
| He was presented to a well-known countess at 
| Cairo, and opened the conversation by asking: 

“Do you find Cairo nice at this season of the 
year?” 

‘Delightful!’ she replied. 

There was a pause of five minutes, during which 
Kitchener tugged thoughtfully at his mustache. 
Then he said: 

“Ah, I am glad!” 


MR. TOBE JONES. 


Booker T. Washington, in urging the fact that 
the interests of white men and negroes are inex- 
tricably blended, says in “The Future of the 
American Negro:” 


Not long ago, I overheard a conversation among 

ee white men. Two of them were berating the 
negro, saying that he was shiftless and lazy. The 
third man listened to their remarks for a time, 
and then he said: 

“T don’t know what your experience has been, 
but there is a nigger’ down our way who owns a 
good house and lot, with about fifty acres of 

ound. His house is well furnished, and he has 
some splendid horses and cattle. 

“He is intelligent, and has a bank account. I 
don’t know what the ‘niggers’ are in your com- 
munity, but Tobe Jones is a gentleman!” 

Again a certain colored man was walking 
through the streets of a little Southern town, 
when he chanced to meet two white men. The 
negro has a good education, a comfortable bank 
account, and owns two or three houses and lots, 
and the white men knew it. One of them turned 
| to the other, and said: 
| “Its all I can do to keep from calling that 
| nigger ‘mister.’ ” 

} ow what we want to do is to multiply “Tobe 
| Joneses,” and place them in every Southern com- 








| munity, and to sow broadcast the type which | 


| deserves to be called “mister.” Then the race 


question will disappear. 


THE TURNERS. 


A father with a glorious sense of humor, or a 
mother wholly lacking in it, must have been 
responsible for the following list from the entries 
in a family Bible of some people named Turner. 
The names are those of the twelve children of 
the family, and were taken down by an English 
clergyman, during a pastoral visitation. 

1. Turnerina de Margaret. 

2. Turnerannah de ary Elizabeth. 

3. Alfred Fitz Cawley de Walker. 


4. Bernard de Belton. 
‘5. Cornelius de Comp 


ton. 
6. Turnerica Henrica Ulrica da Gloria de Lavinia | 


Rebekah. 

7. John de Hillgreave. 

8. — de George Turner Jones. 
, 9. Fighonghangal O Temardugh Hope de Hind- 
ey. 
10. Turnwell William ap Owen de Pruigh. 
11. Turnerietta de Johannah Jane de Faith. 
12. Faithful Thomas. 


DISCREET DISRAELI. 


The late Duchess of Teck and Disraeli were 
excellent friends. She admired his steady-going 
imperialism, and he appreciated her grasp of 
political problems as well as her womanly per- 


| sonality, but a little story, found in the recent | 


“Memoirs” of the duchess, indicates that he was 
not to be charmed into telling tales out of school. 


7 were once dining together. It was durin 
a crisis in foreign affairs, and as she was puzzle 
at the inaction of the government, the duchess 


said: 
‘What are we waiting for, Mr. Disraeli?’’ 
The prime minister paused long enough to take 
up the menu, and looking quickly at it, replied: 
“Mutton and potatoes, ma’am.” 


QUITE SUFFICIENT. 


An amusing clash of etiquette and wit is 
recorded as having taken place over the affairs 
of a wealthy English widow. 


Her husband had lately died, and she refused 
to let her hounds follow the hunt, contending that 
they should not be allowed to go cut when they 
had been so recently bereaved of their master. 

“Don’t you think,” said a sergeant at law, dis- 
cussing the affair with a famous legal light, ‘that 
if the hounds had each worn a band of crape 
around the neck, the impropriety would have been 
obviated ?” . 

“I hardly think the crape would have been a 
pocceesy. was the answer, “if the hounds had 
been in full ery!” 


OVER AND OVER. 


Mr. William Hawley Smith, in his “Walks and 
Talks,” tells of a remark made by an Irish friend, 
which might be applicable in many cases. 


He used to be very fond of hearing the bishop 
preach, and always went to service when that 
dignitary held forth. I met him on the street one 
Sunday when I knew the bishop was preaching, 
and asked him why he wasn’t in his pew. To 
which he replied: 

“Troth, I don’t go to hear the bishop ony more.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” I said. ““You haven’t 
‘gone back’ on a good man, have you?” 

“No,” he answered, “but it’s the truth I’m tellin’ 
you. when you’ve heard the bishop a half-dozen 
imes, all after that is variations!” 


o 
BRIEF AND PITHY. 
An American law journal has quoted the charge 
to a jury delivered by a certain Judge Donovan, 
as the shortest charge on record. The judge said: 


“Gentlemen of the jury, if you believe the plain- 
tiff, find a verdict for plaintiff, and fix the amount. 


ou believe the defendant, find a verdict for 


If 
defendant. Follow the officer.” 


But an English periodical caps this brief o—- 
3- 


by quoting a shorter one, delivered by Comm 
sioner Kerr. He said to a jury: 

“That man says prisoner robbed him; the 
prisoner says he didn’t. You settle it.” 


| A Good Reputation. *'Brown’s Bronchial Troches” | 
| are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
| Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. [ Adv. 
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The “Mossberg” 
* TIRE BELL 


¢ Has no springs nor clockwork to operate its 

striking mechanism. © Hammers stand up- 
right inside the bell. These are thrown upward 
and strike the bell a sharp, quick blow, then 
immediately drop down, leaving the bell to 
vibrate freely, producing . 


Wonderfully 
Loud, 
. 

‘3 Musical 
¢ Tones. 
Operated by 
meansof a slight 
cord connecting 
with small latch 
on handle-bar. 

All bells guar- 
anteed perfect. 
Money refunded 


if not satisfac- 
tor, 


Business 
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Maid 


The slightest 
touch rings 
the bell. 
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Biscuit 


They add a new signifi- 
cance to the lunch basket, 


a new delight to every 
meal. Better now than 
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y. 
- 
75 cents. 
50 
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cents. 
At all leading 
dealers. 
Direct from fac- » eae 
tory, post-paid, at U. 8. PATENTS. 
same pricesif you Jan. 10, 1899; Mar. 28, 1899; 
can’t get them. Nov. 21, 1399. 


pp rasn MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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| — | ever. The more you eat, 
the bett ll =slik 
Cen Singing Lessons thee At 


IN THE NEW 


Rarper’s Bazar 





Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer 


too. Packed in the wonder- 
ful air tight carton. Owned 
exclusively by 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 











BY THE FAMOUS 


>, Marchesi, 


the greatest teacher of 
singing in the world—the 
woman who has taught 
the most famous singers 
the world has known. 
Readers of the Bazar | 
in its R€W magazine form 
will receive ten lessons 
from this famous woman. 
THE BEST BRAINS 
AND TALENT 
f procurable are being 
brought together to make 
the Bazar all that a 




















ever. KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “Krementz”’ stamped on the back, show- 
ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate out- 
“ | wears some solid buttons. Beware of imitations. You 
woman's weekly maga- | get_a new one without charge in case a genuine 
zine should be. REMENTZ button is damaged from any cause 


| 
$4.00 a Year. 10 Cents a Copy. 


SPECIAL OFFER. — We will send the 
four copies for May —the first four issues in 
its new form — for 25c., or $1 for 17 weeks. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N.Y. 

















| Dresses. Sold by all jew 
ellers. The Story of a 

| Collar Button free on 
request. 

KREMENTZ & CO., 

33 Chestaut St., Newark, N.J. 
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| There is nothing better than Oats for children. Everybody admits this. 
Give them the Oats they like, and they will eat them without urging. 


“Mother’s Oats” 


have a peculiar nutty flavor which appeals to children’s 
|taste. This is a result of the old pan process of 
| packing—more expensive than the steam-drying proc- 
ess but worth the difference. 





On receipt of picture of our mill, cut from side of 2-lb. package 
of Mother’s Oats, and your address, we will send you beauti- 
ful picture puzzle, entertaining for both young and old. 


The Akron Cereal Co., Akron, Ohio. 


If your grocer does not keep Mother’s Oats, 
he is not a good-enough grocer for you. 








| Special styles for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Children’s 
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Like A. Good 
het C Pudi | 
| 


HE sun like a good prophet comes with the 
T promise of spring, 
While yet all the fields are in white and no 
brooks sing: 
While the leafless twigs of the wood are netted in 
lilac below, | 
And the delicate frost-flowers bloom in the garden 
of snow. 


The sun like a good prophet comes, his word 
flashes far and free, | 

It thril!s in the robin’s heart, and it warms in the 
heart of the tree: 

And the sugar-bird whistles good cheer, and up 
from the southland blows 

A little white cloud that’is touched with the tint 
of the first wild rose. 


The sun like a good prophet comes, the icicles 
slip from the eaves, 

The wake-robin trembles with joy, and the old 
oak, doubter, believes. 

And I know where the wild orchids blow on a 
bank by the gray riverside, 

Where the chewink dreams of a nest, and the 
little blue violets hide. 


The sun like a good prophet comes, glad tidings | 
to break: | 

And soon with a shower of buds the fountain of 
spring will awake: 

And the birds, with our dreams, will come back, 
long, long they have stayed away, 

And a mist, like a breath of the Lord, shall soften 
with green all the gray. 
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Jonquil. 
My gaudy gown is handed down 
From days and damsels olden; 
But every year I wear it here 
All spick and span and golden, 
And hold my head so proud and high 
My yellow hood sits all awry. 

ABBIE G. LEWIS. 
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The Living Water. 


HILE trying to civilize and Christian- 
ize the savages of Aniwa, one of 
the small islands of Polynesia, 
Mr. John G. Paton dug a well. 
Of all the providences which | 
have been of service to mission- | 
aries, and have promoted their | 
usefulness, few could be apter | 
or more significant than this | 
simple incident. The natives | 
needed nothing in domestic life 
more than they needed fresh water; for Aniwa | 
had no streams or springs, and during the dry 
season, when the “rain god” gave them no} 
favors, they drank the milk of the cocoanuts—as 
long as it lasted. 

With much prayerful thought, and many mis- 
givings lest the water, if he found any, should 
prove to be salt, Mr. Paton chose a spot, and 
began to dig. 

He had few friends and fewer converts, and 
these, instead of helping his work, stimulated 
their heathen neighbors to oppose it. 

The savages supposed he was crazy. His 
unheard-of way of searching for water aroused 
their superstitious fears. All he could persuade | 
or hire native hands to do was to pull a windlass- | 
rope and draw up the loosened earth as he sank 
the well deeper and deeper. He dug the earth | 
with his own hands. 

After going down thirty feet he struck a spring. 
Hesitatingly he tasted it. It was pure, fresh 
water. The effect was magical. The man who 
had been disbelieved and jeered at was now a 
“prophet.”? He had said he would go down into 
the ground to “find rain;” and now the people 
believed that all he told them about Jehovah and 
Jesus Christ was true. 

We need not tell the sequel—the story of the 
destruction of idols, the building of a church, the 
establishment of schools, the framing of a code 
of enlightened laws, the transformation of a tribe 
of cannibals into a well-ordered community. 

The work of Christian missionaries is often 
depreciated—sometimes maligned. Yet no one 
can question the value of the principles of right 
conduct that they teach, nor the elevating results 
that should legitimately follow. If good results 
are hindered by adverse conditions, the conditions 
are at fault—not the religious principles taught. 
Moral progress, like the processes of nature, is 
often hardly apparent in one generation. 
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Prompt Payment. 


CAPITAL story is told of an old Metho- 
A dist minister who believed in improving 
every opportunity to “sow the good seed.” 
Travelling along a country road one day, his 
horse lost a shoe, and the minister stopped at | 
the next blacksmith’s shop to have the damage | 
repaired. Several loafers were about the shop. 
The minister told them who he was, inquired 
their names and occupations, and had a cheery 
talk with them. 
When the horse was shod, he asked what was 





| be forded. 


| possible. 
| is not stationary, but drifts with the tide, for an 


T 
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| to pay, and the blacksmith said carelessly, “Ob, coming 


nothing ; just remember me in your prayers.” 
“Very well,” said the minister, promptly. “As 

my motto is, ‘Pay as you go,’ I’ll just settle the | 

bill now!”’ 
Down on his knees he went, and the loafers | 


|and the blacksmith followed his example, will- 


ingly or reluctantly. . The fervent Methodist | 
prayer was both comprehensive and practical, | 
and at its close the minister mounted his horse 
and rode off, carrying with him the hearty good- 
will of his congregation. 


—————__s@. 





Driving the Carabao. 


T= American soldier is equal to all sorts of 
transportation problems; but the strangest 
one he has yet had to meet is presented by 
the ordinary beast of draught in the Philippine 
Islands, the water-buffalo. This animal is called 
the carabao in the Philippines, and the name (pro- 
nounced carribvow) is retained by our soldiers ; but 
the Philippine carabao does not differ greatly from 
the common buffalo of India, China and other 
Oriental countries. 


Mr. R. H. Little, a correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, says that the carabao is slower than a | 
camel and moré obstinate than a mule, and has a 
hide “like the armor of a battle-ship.” He “has | 
but one hope, but one ambition in 
life, and that is to lie down in a 
puddle of water with just his nose 
and horns sticking out.” In doin 
this he will, if he can, also give.a bath 
to all the supplies loaded on the bull- 
eart which he is drawing. 

Consequently a wild commotion 
rules along the wagon-train when it 
approaches a_stream which has to 
The soldiers, who are 
walking behind the carts as guards, 
lay aside their rifles, and begin to 
belabor each animal and ob. —— 
him in three languages — English, 
Spanish and Tagalog. The Chinese 
drivers —- off the carts and also 
pound the poor carabao, yelling in 
Shinese. 

As the middle of the stream _ is 
reached the excitement grows. The 
ecarabao begins to stretch his neck, 
and bend his knees, and grunt—sure 
signs that he intends to lie down. 

‘Hi, there!” yell the soldiers, 
+ Chop-chop! Pronto! Git out of 
that! Seega, blame jyou, seega, 
pronto, hi, there!” 

Possibly all this may get the cara-  ‘ 
bao over the stream without his lying 
down, but this is unusual g for- 
tune. To keep him in trim, the 
carabao must have a bath every few 
hours. 

Often the desire to bathe will come 
upon him in the middle of the r= 
and he will break his rope and s' rt 
out across country in search of 
water. This practice is very dis- 
turbing to recruits who are on geared. 

“T remember,” says Mr. Little, “‘an incident | 
which occurred one evening while we were camped | 
at Santa Cruz. The shack in which we were lodged | 
was well out toward the outposts. Suddenly we 
heard a crashing in the jungle and then the chal- 
lenge in trembling tones, ‘Halt! Who’s there?’ 

” Now,’ said an officer, ‘that boy is going to 





shoot that rcarabao. I wish he wouldn’t, but 
he will. Listen.’ 

“*Halt!? commanded the sentry. ‘Who-0-0’s | 
there?’ 


“No ya but the crashing in the bushes. | 
Then the Krag-Jorgensen spoke up with a roar, | 
and we heard the carabao crashing away, 

with pain, into the underbrush. 

“*Tt’s all well enough, you know,’ said an Eng- | 
lish captain, who was present, ‘to tell a rooky to 
challenge twice, and if he receives no answer to— 
fire. But how can a carabao answer, you know? | 
He might challenge fifty times, you know, and the 
poor beast wouldn’t answer.’ ’ 





Diving for Pearls. 
EARL-DIVING may fairly be classed among 
P the most perilous occupations known to 
breadwinners. The simplest a 
bring fatal consequences. The life-line and the 
air-pipe are the means of fouling, and carelessness 
on the part of the diver or the boatman is always 
It must be remembered that the boat 


idents 





| anchor would catch in the heavy coral growths. 


The diver must keep up with the boat, but is 
obliged to run from side to side on the rough bot- 
tom so that no pearl-bearing shell may escape him. 


My first accident, -7e H. Phelps Whitmarsh, 
who at one time dived for his living off the Aus- 
tralian coast, happened before I had been diving 
three weeks. I had been working in about ten 
fathoms of water all the morning, and as my bag | 
was full, I tg the signal to ascend. 

The life-line tautened. I was lifted from my 
feet, and drawn upward. When within ten feet | 
of the boat’s bottom, I suddenly felt a tightening | 
under my left arm, and my upward progress 
stopped. Before I realized that anything was 
wrong, the check, which held the air-pipe under 
my arm, 7 and I was pulled back head 
downward. Instantly all the air in the dress went 
into the legs, which swelled like two immense 
sausages and held me suspended, heels up. 

For the first few moments of my surprise and 





terror, I kicked, useed and yelled like a mad- 
man. The boys pulled with might and main at 
the life-line round my 


waist, but my helmet seemed 
to be anchored to the botiom. 

After I had kicked myself into a state of exhaus- 
tion, I reasoned out the cause of my dilemma. It 
was evident that the air-pipe was fast below. I 
began at once to try to make the boys understand 
that I wanted them to lower me. All my signal 
shakes and jerks were ineffectual. They held the 
line taut, and every few moments made a violent 
effort to pull me in halves. 

At last, however, they had sense enough to 
signal for help, and after I had hung betwixt top 
and bottom for about half an hour, my air-pi 
= released and I was pulled up half-dead to the | 
surface. 


~ 
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Irish Bulls. 


HE supply of Irish bulls seems always to 
equal the demand. The very simple and_ 
natural ones are always “coming out.” As, 








| for instance, that of the servant-girl who, when 


asked if she had a good place, answered, “Oh, a 
moighty foine place! My misthress is that rich 
that all her flannel petticoats are made of silk!” 


“Can’t you keep the baby quiet, Mary?” an | 
Irish nurse was asked, after a loud noise had been | 


| strained position, hold 


an’ kape it there till she’s home again!” 





| speak nothing but English. 


| to one newly landed.” 


| I sat at the end of a car, and the catch being 


| he most rudely struck m 


from the nursery for a long time. “Sure, 

am,” answered Mary, “I can’t = him quiet 
at = unless I let him make all the noise he 
wants!” 

A London paper cites an instance of delightfully 
mixed metaphor on the part of a participant in 
the Y ye of an Irish agricultural society. 

“Pm a poor working farmer,” he said, “and ’tis 
with the greatest difficulty that I can make the 
two ends of the candle meet!” 

Some of the most delicious bulls are in act rather 
than in word. 

An Irishman was found standing out in a hard 
rain over a little Let wt carefully, and with a 

ng his line in the water 
under the brid: 


“Sure,” said he to a marvelling passer-by, “the 
fishes ‘ll all be crowdin’ in there to get out of 
the wet!”’ 

A coachman was seen on_the top of the stable. 
tying up a weather-vane. What was he doing it 


or? 

“The misthress wants to go for a dhrive,” said 
Pat, “an’ she towld me to putt the pony in the 
dog-cart. But faix, it’s bhlowin’ so nashty an’ 
cowld from the aiste, an’ she is so_ purty an’ 
dilicate, that 1 thought I'd be tyin’ the b wernees 
of a wind around to the southwest wid a shtring 


A memorable bull in action is recorded by Lord 
Dufferin. On his estate in County Down there 
ps) pms ruin, formerly a stronghold of the 

Neills. 

When Lord Dufferin was appointed poorey of 
India, and was about to NM away for a long time 
he became anxious lest this ancient relic should 
be carried away bodily by the peasantry, who, if 
they wanted a stone to repair a pigsty or a wall, 
were accustomed to resort to the old castle. He 
accordingly summoned his steward, and ordered 

him build a good wall about the 
castle at a certain distance, to keep 
out trespassers. Then he departed. 

On his return from India, Lord 
Dufferin found his amazement 
that the ruin had completely disap- 
peared, in spite of the fact that there 
was a beautiful wall 
all around it. He) 
summoned the stew- 
ard and asked, in) 
— dismay, “Where is the 

j castle?” 

“The castle, me 
lord?” repeated the 
man. “That ould 
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DRIVING THE CARABAO. 


thing? Sure, I pulled it down to build the wall 
wid! Do ye want me to be goin’ miles for mate- 
rial, wid the finest shtones in Ireland beside me?” 


™ 
—? 


A Clerk’s Education. 


T is sometimes said that the United States 
sends abroad consuls and consular agents, 
and even ministers plenipotentiary, who can 

Referring to this 

charge, a writer in the New Orleans Times-Demo- 

erat says that in some such cases no great harm 
may be done, but that, if we wish to capture the 

trade of the world and “go after dollars,” it is a 

different matter. It will seem to most people, 

however, that a representative of the United 

States should be as well prepared for his work as 

the representative of a business establishment. 

Says the Times-Democrat writer: 

I have just returned from a five months’ visit to 

Europe, during which I had occasion to make a 

business trip to a little town in one of the northern 


provinces of Germany. It is a centre for the 
manufacture of belladonna, and I went there to 





| 


place a good-sized order, but neither at the depot 
od ge e hotel could I find a soul who spoke 
nglish. 


I was ordering dinner by signs, when a young 
man walked in and introduced himself as a repre- 
sentative of the drug-house I wished to visit. 
He spoke faultless a. and I saw at once 
that he was thoroughly familiar with English 
trade methods. 

I complimented him on his command of the 
enaeng- He said very modestly that it was 
nothing; that he had spent four years in one of 
the largest drug-houses of London, four years 
with a similar establishment in Paris, and three 
years with another in Rome, all “preparing him- 
self for the business.” 

In other words, he could conduct a commercial 
transaction with ease in English, French, Italian 
or German. I looked at him in amazement, and 
he assured me that there was nothing phenomenal 
about his accomplishments; that three languages 
were spoken by all clerks, and four by many. 

I mention the incident to illustrate what manner 
of men are used by other nations to cater to their 
export trade. In the light of it we may readil 
see one of the reasons why we have had sma 
success in gaining a foothold in the Latin-American 
markets. e lack solicitors with education suffi- 
ciently cosmopolitan to do business with the people 
of those countries. When our young men have 
worked for two years in a commercial establish- 
ment they expect to be made junior partners. 


o> 
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Two Newsboys. 


CCORDING to Robert Louis Stevenson, Amer- 
icans possess an “uncivil kindness which is 
perhaps their most bewildering character 

In his book, “‘Across the 

Plains,” he tells of an experience with a newsboy 

which seems to bear out his assertion. 

“It was tamotiotely after I hdd left the emigrant 


train, and I am told I looked like a man at death’s 
door, so much had this long journey shaken me. 


broken, and myself feverish and sick, I had to 
hold the door open with my foot for the sake of 


air. 

“In this attitude my leg debarred the newsboy 
from his box of merchandise. I made haste to let 
him pass when I observed that he was coming; 
but I was busy with a book, and so once or twice 
he came upon me unawares. On these occasions 
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would have come to words. But suddenly I felt 
touch upon my shoulder, and a large, juicy pear 
was put into my hand. It was the newsboy, who 
had observed that I was looking ill, and so made 
me this present out of a tender heart. 

“For the rest of the journey I was petted like 
sick child; he lent me newspa’ 
himself of his legitimate profit on their sa le, and 
came repeatedly to sit by me and cheer me up.” 

Mr. Stevenson remarks that in such a lone 
journey a great deal of a traveller’s comfoy; 
— s on the character of the newsboy, and 
tells this pleasant story of another boy he met oi, 
his  ~F 

“The lad who rode with us in this capacity fro 

en to Sacramento made himself the friend o/ 
all, and helped us with information, attention 
assistance and a kind countenance. He told \¢ 
where and when we should have our meals, and 
how long the train would stop; kept seats at tabic 
for those who were delayed, and watched that we 
—— be left behind nor yet unnecessarily 

urrie , 


“You who live at home in ease, can hariiy 
realize the greatness of this service, even had 
stood alone. 

“When I think of that lad coming and going, 
train after train, with his bright face and civil 
words, I see how easily a g man may become 
the benefactor of his kind. Perhaps he is dis- 
contented with himself, perhaps troubled wit! 
ambitions. Why, if he but knew it, he is a hero of 
the old Greek aes and while he thinks he is 
only earning a profit of a few cents, and that 
= aps exorbitant, he is doing a man’s work, and 

ttering the world.” 


rs, thus depriving 
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An Old Slave’s Devotion. 


HE St. Joseph, Mo., News gives a touching 

| story of a very old white woman and her 

former slave. “Our affections and beliefs 

are wiser than we; the best that is in us is better 

than we can understand.” So wrote Stevenson: 

and this incident illustrates clearly how the best 

in others, even in the lowliest, is better than we 
can understand. 


A short time ago the commissioner of the poor 
in St. Joseph heard of an old negro woman living 
in a house that lacked much of being a mansion, 
but was clean. She was said to be in need of help, 
being sick and unable to work, and the comm 
sioner went to see her. 

He found an aged white woman in the house. 
The white woman, who is probably eighty years 
old, used to be the mistress of the ol negro 
woman who lay dying in the house. 

he white woman was once rich and aristocratic, 
but had been left penniless and without a relative 
in the world. Then the old negro woman took her 
in. She kept her twenty years, and when the com- 
missioner of the r Offered to send her to the 
county farm the dying negress, whose name was 
Matilda Mansfield, objected. 

She had sent for her daughter from Iowa, she 
said, and her daughter would take the aged white 
woman home with her. “She shall never go to the 
poor-farm while any of us live,” added the old 
hegress. 

Matilda Mansfield died and was buried. The 
daughter took the aged white woman, whose name 
is unknown, and whose face has been forgotten 
years ago by those who knew her when she was a 
woman of wealth. Only the humble people who 
knew and served her in those days remember her 
now; but they provide for her wants, and wait on 
her as they did in the time when she had the right 
to command them. 


Is- 
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Rats On a Wreck. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Newcastle 
A Chronicle describes a striking scene wit- 

nessed at the breaking up of the vessel 
Gothenburg City, on St. Mary’s Island, off the 
coast of Northumberland. . 


The vessel might have been sailing comfortably 
out of harbor, for aught that + except 
that there was no sign of life on board. We had 
no sooner put foot on deck, however, than we 
were furiously attacked by swarms of rats. 

reat, hungry, lank, lean-looking rats, many of 
them with their tails chewed off, swarmed up from 
below in hundreds and thousands, squeaking and 
squirming over each other in a manner sickening 
and horrible to behold. 

Those of us who had stepped on deck ran to the 

rigging, while the others scrambled hurriedly back 
in e boat. ; 
Our position in the rigging was dangerous in the 
extreme. It was more than one’s life was worth 
to attempt to run the gauntlet of those fierce, 
starving rodents, and to remain in the rigging was 
equally impracticable. 

At last we cut off some loose ropes, knotted 
them into convenient lengths, and so armed, 
descended and fought our way through the squeal- 
ing hordes, and eventually succeeded in beating a 
passage to the boat. ae 

It seemed as if the rats knew the impending fate 
of the vessel, for they no sooner saw us over the 
side than they began to swarm down the ropes 
and try to enter the boat. It was with difficulty 
that we could beat them off before casting clear; 
and they squeaked in a horrible manner as we 
rowed away. 

A few hours later the Gothenburg City went to 
pieces. 


A 





How He Rested. 
artist, recently returned from abroad, 
relates a good story concerning the Ger- 
man artist, Adolf Menzel. Menzel is 4 


great favorite, and his vagaries afford endless 
amusement to the Berlin art fraternity. 

It seems that Menzel was engaged on a mural 
decoration. He had rigged up a seaffolding in his 


studio, on which his model was requested to stand. 
For two long hours the poor ‘“‘poseur” stood up 
aloft in a most eeouns posture. Menzel, in the 
meantime, worked at his sketch, heedless of the 
fact that his model was growing tired. a 
At length the model found it necessary to speak; 
“Herr professor,” said he, “how about a recess: 
Menzel apologized profusely for his forgetful- 


ness. “Certainly, certainly, my dear sir,” said he. 
“Come down and rest yourself a bit.” eee 
The model had clambered from the scaffolding 


to the ladder, which led down from it to the studio 


oor. 
“Stop!” cried the artist, suddenly. “That pose 

is fine! Don’t move a muscle!” ; 
And once more the model was forced 10 

strained rigidity, while the enthusiastic draug!'> 


man set about sketching him. = 
At the end of half an hour Menzel looked 
from his work. “There,” said he, “that will do 
nicely! Get back on the scaffold. We have 
our rest. Let us get back to work again.” 
What the model said is left to the reac! s 
imagination. 
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foot aside, and —— 
e 


I myself apologized, as if to show him the way, 
answered me never a word. oom 
“I chafed furiously, and I fear the next time it | 


A COUNTRY paper contains this paragr = 
regard to a local wedding: “The bride — 
lizard-green silk on whose cheek blossomed ‘he 
flush of dawning womanhood.” 
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ne schoolhouse yard was so big and t 
No pleasant shadow nor leafy trees ; 


And a maple for tiny blooms in 


And scarlet leaves in the early -. 








The New Neighbor. 


W 


And yet he never comes to school, 
But always stands outside the door, 
Even when the east winds blow so cool, 
And when the April showers pour. 


E children have a neighbor small, 
A sweet new neighbor, fresh and fair ; 
He lives beside the schoolhouse wall, 
And every day we find him there. 


He wears a little gay green cap, 
He has a trim and tidy look ; 

No school-bag carries he, nor strap, 
And never peeps inside a book. 


Yet he can teach us, we have found, 
So much we never knew before, 

Of leaves and roots and fruitful ground, 
And all the pleasant garden lore. 


He'd like to play with us, I guess, 

Although so very still he stands, 
And when we frolic at recess 

He claps his little, soft green hands. 
But when we take our lunch at noon, 

Poor thing! he does not eat at all; 
And yet he grows so fast that soon 

Not one of us will stand as tall. 
Who can this little neighbor be, 

This bonny friend, so green and gay? 
Why, ’tis the darling little tree 

We planted there on Arbor day. 

PERSIS GARDINER. 
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Baby Ben’s Arbor Day. 


4 Three nice round holes, all in a row, and four 
litt!e trees to be planted. There wasn’t a “pair 


0’ twins” in the lot, either! 

Hial explained it in this way: “You see, Baby 
Ben is only just makin’ b’lieve plant a tree. 
Tom and Joe and I took ours up, oh, so care- 
fully, and saved every little root we could; but 
Just look at Ben, will you?” 

Laby Ben did not propose to be left out of any 
800! time, so he had announced that he, too, 
Was going to “p’ant a t’ee.” He had hunted 
abort until he had found a green stick that some | 
one had thrown away after driving home the 
Cows. With a case-knife from the kitchen he 
hai sharpened the lower end, and was now 
stavcly pressing the point down into the soft, 
Moist earth! You see Baby Ben didn’t have to 
dig 9 hole in order to set out his “t’ee!”” 








‘VQ; you funny little chap!” said Joe, sifting | 













THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


- mountain-ash for its berries brig ght, : 
A beech for its shade and nuts as well, 


hen last we planted an —< small, 
To grow in time to a sturdy oak; 


Bi Miss Mary smiling said, 


“The other trees are your very own, 
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= Ws, how we laughed, just to think that when 
' Our acorn grows to an oak-tree fair, 

«That we shall be grandpas and grandmas then, 
With wrinkled faces and silver aa 


1 wonder now if the little folie 7 

That come in the days that are to 
To frolic under the future oak, | 
aig be as merry and glad as we. fi 


Yno if they will plant their elm and beech 
As we do, just in the selfsame way, 

And sing their chorus and speak their speech, 
And have such fun upon Arbor day! 


ELIZABETH HOWLAND THOMAS. 
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| fine earth carefully about the roots of his own 

little elm, and pressing it firmly down. ‘I’m 
afraid you’re going to be disappointed, if you 
watch for that ‘t’ee’ to grow!”’ 

But, will you believe it, it grew faster than 
any of the other three—to the amazement of Tom 
and Joe and Hal! It sent out half a dozen 
branches before the others had reached the point 

| of sending out buds; and all because Baby Ben 
| had happened to pick up a willow twig with 
which to celebrate Arbor day. 

| It was quite an “exprisement,’’ as Tom ex- 
| pressed it, but both he and the other two boys 
| have since discovered that there are several other 
| kinds of wood besides the willow that will often 
take root and grow quickly when planted with 
as little ceremony as Baby Ben made use of in 
planting his first ‘‘t’ee.’’ Ww. D. 


a> 
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The Story of the Maple. 


“Did you plant trees on Arbor day when you 
| were a little girl, grandma?” asked Jessie, when 
she had been telling grandma about the Arbor- 
| day exercises at school. 
| “No, my dear,” grandma replied, “they didn’t 
have Arbor day when I was a girl; but my little 
Delia planted a maple-tree on the first Arbor day 
that was ever observed in Nebraska. I have 
good reason to remember it, for it’s been a very 
useful tree,”’ said grandma. 

“It is more than twenty years ago,”’ she went 
on, “that a day was first set apart for tree- 
planting. Every one was pleased with the idea 
and wanted to plant trees. And how many 
they did plant! They planted windbreaks, and 
street-trees and fruit-trees, and shade-trees in 
the dooryards. 

“Delia was only seven years old, and no one 
thought she was big enough to plant trees. But 
she was full of the spirit of the day, and she got 
an armful of twigs and made farms all over the 
back yard. 

“Your grandpa and the boys were setting trees 
along the street. I wanted a maple by the back 
door, but grandpa said it would take too much 
room; and besides, the ground was so hard there, 
he said, he thought it would die if he set it. 

“And little Delia spoke out, just in fun, ‘Why, 
I'll plant you a maple-tree, mother!’ And she ran 
into the front yard and dug up a little seedling 
that had come up under one of the maples there, 








land then she ran back and planted it by the | 


kitchen door. 

“Tt was just a part of her play. She never 
dreamed it would grow; but the queer part of it 
was, it did grow. There came a heavy rain that 
night, and I suppose that gave it a good start. 
Anyway, it began to grow, and it’s kept on ever 


since, and we’re sitting under it now!’’ said 
grandma. 
“What!” cried Jessie, jumping up. “This 


great, lovely tree? Isn’t that splendid !’’ 
“Yes,’’ said grandma, “and as I said, it’s been 
very useful. I’ve done my washing under it in 
the summer-time for ten years. And when your 
grandpa gets tired of working, he comes and sits 
here to rest; and he’s never once said that he 
thought it took too much room. Yes, I have 
your mamma to thank for this tree, my dear.’’ 
MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 
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Neighborly Kindness. 


Quoth old Father Hubbard, “‘The world shall find 


I’m doing my best to help mankind.” 

And this is the way, the neighbors all say, 
He set about it on Arbor day. 

He planted a portion of Rover’s bark 

To show a dogwood flower in the park. 


The sandalwood, too, he easily found 

By planting his slipper a foot under ground. 

He watered an acre of sand to teach 

The neighbors his method of raising a beech. 

He planted a letter—quite slowly it grew, 

But it proved in the end a capital yew. 

After sowing his gloves,—they were odd ones and 
old,— 

He saw a fine pear soon begin to unfold. 

He hid in his garden the year of his birth, 

And a hoary old date-tree arose from the earth. 

He put down a cinder instead of a seed— 

It grew to an ash with remarkable speed. 

He planted some wheels while digging the soil, 

And an axletree shortly rewarded his toil. 

When the twilight of Arbor day ended his labors, 

He was sure he had blest all the world and his 
neighbors. ANNA M. PRATT. 
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LitTLE Sammy, seeing a large sofa pillow 
with a monogram ee upon it, shouted 
out, “A E anda D and a N—fightin’!” 


| pie. 










































Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
CHARADE. | 


’Tis the spring of the year, and all nature is glad, 
And all is my first that the vision can see 
Come out to 7 second, you hearts that are sad, | 
And roam t a my whole where the birds 
sing with glee. 


“ nag 4-9 ’ says the housewife, beginning to sput- 
te 
“T still have to churn, and to work out my butter. 
Pray what do I care for your beautiful spring, 
For = flowers so gay, and your birds on the 
win 
My sapeute 80 first I’m behind with my work.’ ‘ 
And she shut to the door with a bang and a je rk. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 


I’m a curious creature however you look. 

First, I’m an animal down by the brook ; ( 
But turn me around as I'm ready to drink, 

And then I’m a plant that grows on the brink. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 
I am in the earth, the air, the sea, 
In heaven, wherever that may be. 
But the whole world might be searched by you, 
And I would not be found in view. 


4. 
DROP LETTER. 


“H- -h- p-a-t- a -r-€ 
-l-n-s a h- P3 
R-o-1-t- -p -h-o-g- f-b-e- -l-n 3 g-0-€ 
-e-v-s u-f-l- -n-o h-r-z-n- -r-e 
C-n-t -h-u p-o-h-s-, t-o- 1-t-l- t-e-, 
-h-t -h- -l-r- -f t-y b-u-h- oe b- ie 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Asher, share, shear, hears, hares. 


2. Ghostly, ghastly; goffer, gaffer; drought, 
draught; brown, brawn; grovel, gravel; hock, 
hack; hollow, hallow; morrow, marrow; pocket, 
packet; rocket, racket. 

3. LOVER 

OLIVE 
VINES 
EVENT 
RESTS 
4. 1. Inn, knock, you, us—innocuous. 2. Com- 


pass. 
5. Air, heir. 
6. at pape is swift, and flies with swallow’s 
ings; 

Kings it make 8 ‘gods, and meaner creatures kings. 
Richard I11., Act V., Scene 2. 
Nightingale. 3. Goose. 4. Rook. 
7. Finch. 8. Owls. 9. Thrush. 
10. Pheasant. 11. Daws. 12. Crow. 13. Kite. 14. 
Hen. 15. Lark. 16. Pigeon. 17. Eagle. 18. Falcon. 
19. Pelican. 20. Starling. 21. Duck. 22. Parrot. 
Hawk. 24. Partridge. 25. Ostrich. 26. Mag- 
Swallow. 28. Cormorant. 29. Throstle. 


1. Swan. 2. 
5. Wren. 6. Sparrow. 





23. 





27. 











NAT URE "@ SE! ENCE 
PECULIARITIES OF LAKE WINNEBAGO.— 


In a recent address before the Wisconsin Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Prof. C. D. Marsh presented 


some generally unknown facts about Lake |- 


Winnebago. All lakes, he said, are temporary 
features of topography, since their outlets are 
continually deepening and their inlets are gradu- 
ally filling their bottoms with sand. Lake 
Winnebago is remarkable for its shallowness. 
Although 28 miles long and 10 or 12 broad, it is 
only 25 feet deep. But its lack of depth is an 
advantage from the fisherman’s point of view. 
It contains an enormous number of fish, and 
few lakes in existence can compare with it for 
productiveness in that respect. Shallow lakes 
are better than deep ones for fish, because of 
the greater quantity of vegetation covering their 
bottoms. Vegetation cannot flourish in deep 
water. 


SwIFTEST OF VESSELS.— The application 
of the turbine principle to the motor machinery of 
ships has achieved another triumph in the case of 
the British torpedo-boat destroyer, Viper. Ata 
recent meeting of engineers at the Royal Institu- 
tion in London some interesting facts concerning 
the surprising speed of the Viper were discussed. 
On her second preliminary trial in February she 
attained a speed of 35.5 knots, equal to nearly 41 
statute miles per hour. This is as great a speed 
as that of many express-trains, and if it could be 
developed in a great passenger ship and main- 
tained continuously would cut down the time 
needed for crossing the Atlantic to about three 
days. When running either slowly or at top 
speed the Viper experiences little vibration, and 
it is anticipated that she will eventually surpass 
her own record. 





A Water CurTAIN.—The public library | 
building in Chicago is protected against the 
invasion of fire from the outside by means of a 
so-called ‘‘water curtain.”” At the top of the 
building is a system of tubes through which | 
water, supplied from a tank, can be caused to 
flow over the outside walls. Recently the effi- 
ciency of the water curtain was tested by the 
occurrence of a fire in a large spice mill adjoining 
the library building. The water being turned 
on, the outer walls were immediately covered | 
with a liquid sheet which, as the temperature 
was low, became eventually a sheet of ice. 











STABLE PUSH BUTTON Sentero is soup 
BELLS, and enables pdjust the 
oe eS without remo" 
greatly appreciated by all whe be have ooo tied he vantage 





The Stsleeany Gong uzsi2z'. Liberty Bells. 


It insures a strong, TE 


for handsomely iNhustrated 0d 
bell which will add “toae’" to the appearance of your Bleyehe 






















EARN a... 
Baseball Outfit 


by selling your neigh- 

bors a small amount of 

Baker’s Teas, Extracts, 
Soap, etc.; 

or you can earn a Boy’s or 

Girl’s high-grade Bicycle, 

a Gold Watch, Camera, etc. | 


Write for Big Catalogue of 
Premiums. Woda the haprees. | 


W.G. Baker (Dept.Y ), Springfield, Mass. 














Vg =~ paras BELOW OST 


| \\ 1000 Maat es 4 
~ equi —h- 
iy 1900 Models, best m $4 San to $20 






99 & '98 Models, So) tee fear 
500 Second 
all makes and models, as new, 
to $10, Great ng 
iale at half factory cost. 
anywhere on trial 


earned a wheel last year. 

proposition is even more liberal. 
Write at once for our Bargain 

List and Special Offer. ‘Address I Dept. 18 C 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Chicago | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


iy ony 1 100 var. Transvaal, etec.,10c. Album and List 
free. Agts. wtd. 50%. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


TAMPS sent on ay May - 150 oe nog n 
Staeesc Mekeel Stam: Oey Bide. ot 








in fine album and cata. FREE toall. Agts. 
-China, etc., 5c. Bullard, Sta.A, Boston,Mass. 


STAM 


A COM PLETE COUR 





In 
Law. ete., by mail. Success assured energetic pupils. 
Course, Metropolitan Business College, 14 Monroe 8t.. Chicago. 








THE BLACK AND TAN 
SHOE POLISHER, 


Successor to the Shoe Brush. 
Saves money tepoand leather ; 
a beautiful polish in two min- 
utes, Compte s ons LE. 

ers. Com prepaic 
Our Pa: Bye and Hat Hanger. 


Test of ft its Rind? 2 2%c., prepaid. 
The Black & Tan Polisher Co. c.), 
Cc powers free. P » 0. 
ys can make money 

goods. 








selling thane 
BICYCLES © vance. Pri viviloge of Tasmination. 
Shipped direct to anyone co. ri guaran as represented 
or money refunded, Save agents py rofits and geta 








wheel at rock bottom wholesale 
M K 


t grea 
See in lots of 
one or more at $14.85 


Zi 
Good wheels $12.50,$11.00& $10.00 Strip pod Wheels ‘$7, 00 


Sy) so 50 
$50 “‘Oakwood”’ $21.50 
the Fay anyt ae Oakwood oe e strictly ti 

and the best that can be made. Through ly tested and 
fully Ld Over 100,000 riders can penn A to their 
ouplter ~~~ h style, construction and 15’ UNION, 
Tlust: catal . CASH ati # UNIO 
162 W. Van Soe Street, B-177, Chicago, Il. 


COMPLETE TELEPHONES, $2.85. 


zee Instruments, Wireless Tele- 
graph, Dynamos, Motors, Fan Outfits, 
K-Ray and Experimental Apparatus, 
Medical Batteries, Measuring In- 
struments, Novelties. Low prices. 


Best goods. 
Catalogue Free. 
Liberty Electric Co. 

128 Liberty St.,N.Y. 






















“Found !! '! Here it is!! 


The best ever made or sold. A Shirt-Waist 
Holder and Skirt Supporter that is always 
All Ways %, fo se. It requires abso- 
lutely ‘No! Sewing either on waist or skirt. Makes 
our waist line smaller, Will not rust or corrode. 
ade of webbing and aluminum. 
ents wanted everywhere, ladies or children. 
Sen riz cts. for one. Sellsat sight for 25 cts. 


STEPHENSON & CO., 49 West 19th Street, New York. 


The Starvation Plan 


Of Treating Dyspepsia and Stomach Troubles 
is Useless and Unscientific. 


The almost certain failure of the starvation 
eure for dyspepsia has been proven time and 
again, but even now a course of dieting is gener- 
ally the first thing recommended for a case of 
indigestion or any stomach trouble. 

Many people with weak digestion, as well as 

















| Other Suits and Uniforms 


some physicians, consider the first step to take | 


in attempting to cure indigestion is to restrict 
the diet, either by selecting certain foods and re- 
jecting others or to cut down the amount of food 
eaten to barely enough to keep soul and body 
together; in other words, the starvation plan is 
by many supposed to be the first essential. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish and 


-unscientific to recommend dieting to a man 


already suffering from starvation, because in- 
digestion itself starves every organ, nerve and 
fibre in the body. 

What people with poor digestion most need is 
abundant nutrition, plenty of good, wholesome, 
properly cooked food, and something to assist 
the weak stomach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted, and the true 
reason why they cure the worst cases of stomach 
trouble. 

Eat a sufficient amount of wholesome food and 
after each meal take one or two of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets to promptly digest it. 

In this way the system is nourished and the 
overworked stomach rested, because the tablets 
will digest the food whether the stomach works 
or not, one grain of the active digestive principle 
in Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets being sufficient to 
digest 3,000 grains of meat, eggs or other albu- 
minous food. 

Dr. Harlandson and Dr. Redwell recommend 
these tablets in all cases of defective digestion 
because the pepsin and diastase in them are 
absolutely free from animal matter and other 
impuriiies, and being pleasant to the taste, are as 
safe and harmless for the child as for the adult. 

All drug-stores sell this excellent preparation, 


| and the daily use of them after meals will be of 


great benefit, not only as an immediate relief, but 


|to permanently build up and invigorate the 
| digestive organs. 





| Fashions: in in (Watches 


1 Shows 100 exquisite de- 
l We are desirous of send- 


ing (free )this oyu brochure to any 
one interested. If not an intending pur- 
c manet ros u will be pleased to know what 
is now being done in watch-making. 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
149 State St., Chicago ; Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


MOUTH-HARP PLAYERS. 


Latest and Greatest Musical Novelty. 


THE HARP-0-CHORD 


ur grandparents to 
the. qridescent and dull 
enamels in color har- 
mony with prevailing 
dress colors. ..... 





Wonderful Tone. 10 times louder than 
mouth-harp. —_w players play it on sight 
astonish every 

A Whole Band in one instrument, and any one 
can easily learn to pla . For entertainment or thi 
serenade yt excels all. 

sensation wherever . 17 inches long, mahog- 
any finish, elegantly decorated. Price with case, ke 
and full instructions, etc., but $5.00. Send only $1.00 wi' 
— ond i pay balance only if satisfied after trial. 

Big y to Agents. Write quick. Fine sam- 
pe I arp->-Chord with grand tone, agents’ case, circu- 
rs, agents’ printing outfit, etc., $3.00. Less price after 
first sample. $3.00 to $5.00 a day easy. Every harp- 
player wants one. General agents wanted to put out 
canvassers. Fine illustrated catalogue sent prepaid 
for 5 names of eae 
THE HARP-O-CHO CO., 10-16 L St., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


BASEBALL, 1900. 


Send for our free booklet on all athletic sports. 


Baseball Uniforms. 


All our uniforms are 
ie of good material 
handsomely finished and 
durably tailored. Sample 
materials and _ self-meas- 
urement blanks mail 
free. These prices include 
shirt, with eight letters; 
padded pants ; cap, hose and 
belt to match. 













suit, 3.25 ; h $3.50. 
rade clubs ©: of 9, per 
suit. + $4. 50; each $5 .00. 


Baseball Supplies. 


Victor, $1.25; 
Ball, $1.00 ; 


Post vais, 6 sia a 
ostage on $,6c.ezrtra. 
Catcher's » boys’, 
= $708. ; men’s, miste, 95c. to 
Pielder’s Gloves, 25c., 50c., 75c., $1. 00 and $1.80. 
Our Athletic Catalogue Mailed FREE. 
The Ingereell 1900 Special Bicycle. 
fitted a, h Fauber Hanger. As good as $27.50. 
any ee. 
Bicycle Uniforms. All bicycle uniforms made to order 
in 24 4 hoars, and are positively worth double our prices. 
Fine Imitation Covert aor Unitorm. S546. 


2 


Samples of these goods sent, fr ee on request. 
GUARANTEE. Any article not found potiataetery 
upon receipt may be returned or exchanged if 
cone dees Free € arate of we 
le, and all A Goods, 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. Dept. 85, 67 Cortlandt St., New York. 











Satisfy because they are the standard 


Acetylene Gas Cycle Lamps. 


bg great success is due to the patented s: 
tem of gas generation which secures a steady, 
bright, —., hone Your dealer sells them 
for $3.00 we will send them to you ex- 
press prepaid # for this price. 

Our booklet, “ Solar System,” sent free. 


BADGER BRASS MPG. CO., Sta. W, Kenosha, Wis. 




















This is a genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, Stem - Setting. 





Watches 






forBoys 
andGirls 














This cut is about Half 
actual Size. 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price rocents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
mission. Send for Premium List. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 





This cut is about Half actual Size. | 
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You will not get left 


If you Own 
One of the Reliable 


“Accurateto-the-Second” 


aeey FOR THE NAME “DUEBER’ IN CASE 
“John Hancock” 21 Jewels. For Gentlemen. 
Railway” 23 Jewels. For Railway Men. 
400” For Ladies. 
Our “Guide to Watch Buyers” Sent Free. 
Watch Works, - Canton, 0. 














“SEARCH: e 
LIGHT” 


| Lantern givesthe riderthe ‘|! 
i best of light and always in || 
| front, The bracket fastens | 
|| tothe front fork and does not 
i) interfere with the brake. 
Ask Your Bicycle Man for Them. 
Booklet Free. 


M BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, 



































BLANKE’S 


* QUICK CUP”’ 


Fluid Coffee 


makes coffee without a coffee pot— 
often the worst enemy of good coffee. 
A few drops of the fluid in the bottom 
of a cup filled with hot water, and you 
have—not a substitute for coffee — but 
a delicious cup of coffee. 


It is extracted from the high-grade blends 
of coffee which have made Blanke famous, 
and supplies a long-felt want of travellers, 
campers, light housekeepers—at receptions 
and parties, and all places where the Incon- 
venient and uncertain coffee pot has hereto- 
fore been necessary to coffee-making. Our 
highest grade of Mocha and Java fluid 
(amount equal to 1 Ib. of coffee) sells for 45 
cents per bottle at dealers, or we will send 
a trial bottle with enough to make 


25 cups for 40c. 


by mail, prepaid. 
C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis. 





THE 


PHONOGRAPH 


“SUSTAINED BY ITS REPUTATION.’ 


The only perfect reproductions 
of sound are obtained by usin; 
% L -, -. — 
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Toe SENATE PUERTO RICAN BILL Sih 


the House of Representatives April 11th, by a 
yote of 161 to 153. The division was a party 
one, except that nine Republicans voted against 
the bill, and one Democrat for it. 


More BRItTIsH Ruvunsns.— Tho Boers 
continue very active in the Free State, and have 
even raided across the border into Cape Colony. 
April 4th, near Reddersburg, southeast of 
Bloemfontein, they surrounded and captured 
five companies of British infantry. There are 
reports, not officially confirmed, of a battle at 
Meerkatsfontein, in which the British lost 1,500 
men, including 900 prisoners. There was heavy 
fighting April 9th and 10th, at Wepener, on the 
edge of Basutoland, between General Brabant’s 
colonial troops and several Boer commandoes. 
The result is not known when this record closes. 

ScHooLBoy SYMPATHTES.— American sym- 
pathies are divided, as regards the war in South 
Africa. Many meetings have been held to 
express sympathy with the British, and many 
others to express a similar feeling 
toward the Boers; and money 
has been raised for Red Cross 
work in both armies. The most 
novel demonstration is that 
started by Philadelphia school- 
~ boys, and participated in by 
schoolboys of New York, Boston 
and other cities, to express sym- 
pathy with the Boers. Largely 

Genera. Maneu. attended public meetings have 
been held, addressed by leaders among the boys 
as well as by older speakers; and a district 
messenger-boy has sailed for Europe to convey 
to President Kruger the resolutions adopted 
by about 20,000 American schoolboys. 





SECTARIAN Scuoous.—The question of 
governmental aid to sectarian schools was raised 
in the Senate when the Indian appropriation bill 
was under consideration. An amendment was 
offered by Senator Jones, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make contracts, under 
certain conditions, for the education of Indian 
youth in the contract schools which are carried 
on by the Roman Catholic Church. The Senate 
rejected the amendment by a vote of 30 to 16. 


MAJ.-GEN. ELWELL S. Orts has been re- 
lieved, at his own request, of his duties in the 
military and civil administration of the Philip- 
pines. Maj.-Gen. Arthur MacArthur has been 
appointed to. succeed him as military governor. 
Admiral Watson also, who has been in command 
of the Asiatic fleet, has been relieved by Admiral 
Remey, and will return to the United States in 
the Baltimore, by way of the Suez Canal. The 
Asiatic fleet has been divided into two squadrons, 
one of which, under Admiral Remey, will be 
stationed at Manila, and the other, under Admiral 
Kempff, will be stationed in Chinese waters. 

THE TERRITORY OF HAWAtl.—The House 
of Representatives passed its bill for the creation 
‘ of the Territory of Hawaii, April 6th. The 
differences between the House and Senate bills 
will be adjusted by a committee of conference. 

THe Kentucky Court oF APPEALS 
handed down a decision in the governorship case 
in favor of the Democrats, April 6th. The 
ground of the decision is that 
the court has no right to 
supervise the action of the 
General Assembly in deter- 
mining the result of the elec- 
_ tion. In this decision six 
judges, four of whom are 
® Democrats and two Republi- 
y/ cans, agreed ; but the two Re- 
publicans — Judges Burnam 
and Guffy— filed a separate 
opinion, condemning the 
action of the legislature as flagrantly partisan, 
but concurring in the decision that the court 
was without jurisdiction. One member, Judge 
Durelle, Republican, dissented from the decision. 





GENERAL BIDWELL. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Osman Nuri Pasha, the 
famous Turkish general who won wide renown 
and the title of “Ghazi” or “Conqueror” by his 
brave defence of Plevna against a greatly 
Superior Russian army in 1877, died at Constan- 
tinople, April 5th.——General 
Count Georges de Villebois 
Mareuil, late of the French 
army, who had been serving 
as chief of staff to the Boer 
[ army, and was regarded as an 
expert adviser in the military 
* operations in Natal and in the 

preparations for the defence 





LOMAN PASHA. 


ot P: vetoria, was killed in action near Kimberley, 


Apri! 5th——Gen. John Bidwell, of California, 
one of the pioneers of that state, and Prohibition 
candidate for President in 1892, died, April 4th, 
aged 80.—TFrederick E. Church, one of the 
Sreatest of American landscape painters, died at 
New York, April 7th, at the age of nearly 74. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ whitens the teeth*without injury. (Adv. 








EVERY BOY ireet* Grane Bros.. Srs., Westheld, Mass. 











A Telegraph Operator’ s| 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


MET Hehtet pasitions. Wetenc | 
e nest positions. We teac’ 

it quickly nak pont our graduates 
in Selegrapa service. —— at 
very busy. rators are in | eres | 
demand. waite for catalogu | 

















“HEAR IT  Laeaca 


THE BALL AND SOCKET a? ON) 4 
GARMENT FASTEN 
Replaces hooks and eyes, te de> ae 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. <4 
Only the ‘“‘ Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 

If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 

his name with yours ands 2-ct. stamp, for 


samples of the real thing and full ifor- 
mation; or send 6 cents for 1 set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER C0., 
Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
oe reo ‘Worth 8t., New York. 
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COMPANION. 





It’s a simple matter to care fora 
Tribune Bevel-Gear Chainless Bicy- 
Riders looking for the best 
will select the Chainless. 


ROADSTER, $40. 
LIGHT ROADSTER, .. .« 


RACER, $39. 
- $50. 
Tribune Catalogue Free. 


SOLD BY FEATHERSTONE, 
Clark & 16th Sts., Chieago. 


20 Warren 8t., New York. 
























Do you have to Ad care 
of your Bicycle Lamp? If 

‘ou are foolish to bother 
wi h any other than 


The Majestic 


for it’s the easiest Lamp 
TO FILL— because the 





the water-feed is per 
fectly controlled by 
lever. 


= are removable 
y simply pressing a 
butto: 


Send fort Cata. and get one. 
EDW. MILLER & CO., 








Mamma won't care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 


her 


CORSET! 

















oLD picTURESQuE ~ 
INDIANLAND °F 


Twe GREAT LOUISIANA 
wwe PURCHASE 





;"% WONDERLAND 1900 








LEWIS 21d CLARK 


SENT For 6 CENTS 
BY CHAS.S.FEE. G.P.A. 
ST.PAUL, MINN. 
























Tae eis proven that 
L the method of trans- 
mitting power by bevel-gears 
as used in the Monarch Bicycle 
is superior to all others. 


MONARCH 






CHAIN, $30, $40, $50. 
... Catalogue Free ... 


MONARCH HEADQUARTERS: 


Lake, Halsted and Fulton Streets, Chicago, Hil. 
20 Warren Street, New York. 





BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS, $60. 
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\): Swift and Company 
—_— he Chicago Kansas Ci Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
| ieiiedeteneianementemetl 





223 






We have no agents or branch stores. All orders 


should be sent direct to us. 
New Summer 


Suits, 


E have just received 
from abroad some en- 















tirely new styles in Suits 
| and Skirts for summer wear. 
We have had these illustrated 
on a Supplement Sheet, which 
will be sent /ree, together with 
our Spring Catalogue and a 
| choice collection of samples of 
suitings, to the lady who 
| wishes to dress well at , 
moderate cost. Wemake ¥ 
every garment to order, 
| thus insuring that perfection 
of fit and finish which is not to 
be found in ready-made goods. 
| We pay all express charges. 


Our Catalogue illustrates: 


New Designs in Summer 
Suits, $4 up. 


In Pique, Crashes, Cotton Cov- 
| ert Cloths, "Duck, Linens, etc. 


| Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 


In All-wool Serges, Chev- 
iots, Broadcloths, Covert 
Cloths, Venetians, etc. 


| Duck, Pique and Crash 
Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate All-wool 
Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits in the newest fabrics, $5 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double- 


| face materials. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 
| many of them being exclusive novelties not shown else- 
| where. We also have a special line of black goods and 
| fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with 
the greatest poreytnsans a suit or skirt can be made in 
three days when necessary. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and Samples; 
you will get them /ree by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 

















Hundreds of thousands aul over the world 


Do you? Cresolene is a 


se Vapo-Cresolene 
wes A longh. Croup, Asthma, 
< 


specific for W hoop ir 
Catarrh, Coughs, Gol 
| A germicide of great value in the treatment 
| of contagious diseases, as Diphtheria and Scar- 
let Fever. 

Descriptive booklet giving testimonials by 
physic ans and prominent people free. 

Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., N.¥.City. 
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Burglar Alarm. 


‘J 





& WESSON 
REVOLVER. 


Catalogue for a stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Wilts 


Lard 


| Grateful housekeepers know 
| that they can depend upon 
| 


Etteeseseseescossoossseoses 


ae ae. 











its purity, }ust as they can on 
the quality of Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Breakfast Bacon, 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isanillustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription | 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over cig! t—which is the number | 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. } 

VHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do 80. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 

me 


| 
| 


name on your paper, which shows to what 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Sibecriptions. S.enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion oy the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


> PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


T is little more than a hundred years 
since this curious defect in vision 
was discovered by scientific men, 
and barely twenty-five since its | 
practical bearing in relation to 
railway employés became fully 
appreciated. It occurs in varying 
degrees, from a slight confusion of 
two of the elementary colors to an 
absolute inability to distinguish | 
any color at all, everything not | 
pure black or white having a gray- | 
= ish hue. 

It is said that one person in every twenty-five of | 
the male sex is more or less color-blind, although | 
only one in four hundred of the gentler sex is so 
afflicted. 

The defect often runs in families, and the curious 
fact has been noted that, although the boys are 
the subjects, the trouble comes from the mother’s 
side. Thus the children of a color-blind man, both 
boys and girls, are free from any defect of this 
kind, but the sons of his daughters will have their | 
grandfather’s inability to distinguish colors, while 
his grandsons in the male line will escape. This 
of course is only a general rule, and exceptions to 
it are not very infrequent. 

The defect may be acquired as well as inherited. 
It may occur as a consequence of disease or 
accident, or it may result from the excessive use 
of alcohol or tobacco. 

A color-blind person loses much of the pleasure 
to be derived from the sight of flowers, pictures, 
and the like. Otherwise the defect is of no special 
importance, except in the case of railread men 
and seamen, upon whose ability to distinguish 
between red and green signals the lives of hun- | 
dreds often depend. It is in regard to these two 
colors that the defect is most common. 

Many persons, indeed, who are not regarded as 
color-blind, and who can answer to the various 
tests, are unable to see the red berries in a bunch | 
of holly or barberry, unless they are very numer- 
ous, or until they have been pointed out. 

In testing for color-blindness littie skeins of 
yarn of different colors and shades are used, and 
the person is given one of a certain color, usually 
light pink or green, and told to match it as nearly 
as possible from the bunch before him. 

There is no cure yet known for color-blindness, 
although slight degrees of the defect are some- 
times helped by the wearing of yellow-tinted 
glasses. This is hardly worth while in the case 
of an ordinary person, and it is wholly inadequate 
in the case of a color-blind railroad man or | 
navigator. 
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CURIOSITIES OF CHATHAM ISLAND. 


Chatham Island, the member of the Galapagos 
group which is especially interesting to the United | 
States as a good coaling station, has other attrac- 
tions. Jet-black cats that live by the thousand in 
crevices of the lava near the coast, wild dogs in | 
droves, wild chickens in flocks, wild horses, and 
wild asses that have acquired an interesting habit 
of sitting upon their haunches like rabbits—these 
are some of the curiosities of the island. 

Most remarkable of all the animal life found on 
the island when Darwin visited it, sixty-five years 
ago, were the great turtles, some of them weighing 
six hundred pounds. They were the only survivors 
of an ancient race of giant turtles that was con- 
spicuous in the early part of the Tertiary epoch. 
Unfortunately only a few of them are now left, 
and before long the race will be extinct. Already | 
nearly all the old ones have been captured and | 
eaten. 

It is reckoned that no fewer than ten millions 
of these turtles have been taken from the islands 
of the group since their discovery. Ships’ crews 
have taken them for food, the wild dogs have 
persistently eaten the young ones, watching till 
the eggs hatched and then gobbling up the infant 
tortoises, and a factory was at one time established | 
for the purpose of making turtle oil. It is said to 








have turned out three thousand gallons a year. 
Although the turtles are not yet exterminated, 
there is a sad falling off from former days. 


The 





| weighing only ten or twenty pounds. 


| to continue growing as long as they live. 


| the doting parents of a country boy, who had gone 
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specimens now found are usually mere infants, 
In the old 
times it took six or eight men to lift one turtle. 
The turtles live to a great age, and are believed 


It is hardly strange that the crews of whalers 
and other ships took the turtles for food, inasmuch 
as they can be retained alive for a year without 
food or drink. Water, to the amount of two gallons 
in a full-grown specimen, is kept by the animal in 
a sort of bag. 


AN ARMY VETERAN. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune de- | 
scribes the pathetic end, at the military station 
at Willett’s Point, Long Island, recently, of the 
oldest representative of his branch of the service. 
He had served his country faithfully for thirty- 
three years. Three years of that time he had 
worked underground in the tunnels under Hell 
Gate. Two years ago his muscles became stiff, 
and his bones cracked as he walked. 

He was not retired for the rest of his life on 
eae | arters’ pay. He was uingratefully put, | 
instead, on half rations. His hair, once a glossy | 
brown, turned white in spots. His voice, once a | 
clarion, became cracked and weak. Nevertheless, 
for two years he ate his half rations thankfully, | 
and lived on, and did what he could. } 

But at last an order came from the War Depart- | 
ment to execute him. People at the station were 





tired of seeing him about. So a corporal’s guard 
was “| told off. He was marched out to the | 
centre of the parade-ground. But because he had 


served so long in the army his eyes were not blind- 
folded. He was allowed to look his executioners 
>! in the face. Then the volley was fired. 

hus “Jack,” the oldest mule in the army, was 
mustered out of the service. 


DESERVED A CRACKER. 


A Philadelphia newspaper reports the case of 
a parrot that protected her owner’s home from 
burglars. The thieves entered through one of the 
front parlor windows, crept through the hall past 
the bird, and began opening the sideboard in 
which the silver was kept. 


One of them had poeret up the cos 
rugs on the floor when Polly spoke out. 

“Ts that you, Frank?” she asked. 

The burglars stopped, and Polly repeated the 

uestion in a louder and more imperative key. 
this time the noise had awakened her master. 
e grasped a revolver, and made for the head 
of the stairs. There he pressed an electric button 
on the wall and lit the lights in the hall. Three 
men were just then opening the front door. 

On getting down-stairs, the master of the house 
found the parrot in her cage under the piano. The 
cage was wpees, but the bird uninjured. He placed | 
her right side up on the piano, when she lifted her 
— head from under her wing and asked 
again: 

“Ts that you, Frank?” 


tly Turkish 








A SMART BOOTBLACK. 
There is a bootblack in Boston, according to 


the Times, whose “shining enterprise” may some | 
day extend beyond the boots he polishes. 
He has a little stand in an alley near a busy 
street at the West End. The place would not be 
called ideal, even for a bootblack’s “emporium.” 
But the genius of the proprietor makes up for all 
deficiencies. 

His price for_a shine is five cents, any day or 
any weather. He has distributed cards, so that | 
people may know where to find him. His premises | 
are — > i scrupulously clean. He displays a 
sign which says, ‘‘We brush your clothes and then 
give you a shine, instead of shining first and then 
corermns it with dust.” 

This knight of the dauber and polishing-rag is 
said to have twenty regular customers who were 
attracted merely by the “brush first” sign. And 
he keeps them. 


DISHEARTENING. 
It was a discouraging answer that was made to 


to New York under the patronage of a prosperous 
grocer. 


After he had been away for a fortnight the 
mother wrote to the boy's employer, saying that 
her son was “no hand write letters,” and she 
was anxious to know how he was getting on. “And 
do tell us where he sleeps — she pleaded, 
earnestly, at the end of the letter. 

a To this the grocer made answer within a few 
ays: 

“Your son sleeps in the store in the daytime. I 
don’t know where he sleeps nights.” 


CRITICISING THE MINISTER. 
The new minister at Centreville was an esti- 





COMPANION. 


Why is it that so many imitations of the dentifrice | 
Rubifoam are offered? Must be that it is safe, well- | 
known and in great demand. [Adv. | 











colors, sterling silver 25c. each; @2.50 
a doz. Silver plated 10c. each; 81.00 
adoz. Special designs in pins or 


made for any class or soci reasonable prices; 


ety at 
sen and class colors for p> bt Catalogue free. 
Address, BASTION BROTHERS, ROCHESTER. N. ¥. 








mable and studious man, but his sermons were 
apt to seem lacking in point. 


“How do you like Mr. Green’s preaching?” 
asked one of the deacons, pausing in his ride past | 
the Gannett corn-field for a few words with the 
owner of it, who was setting up an elaborate 
scarecrow. | 

“Um!” said the farmer. ‘He’s got book-learning | 
enough, I guess, but he’s got to find out that the 
best way to rake aint with the teeth up’ards.” 





KEEPING THE WOLF AWAY. 


Sincerely pitying the unappreciated vocalist, 
the editorial ‘“‘we” of the Detroit Journal asked a 
few leading questions. 


“How,” we ventured, gently, “do you manage 
to keep the wolf from your door?” 
“Well, in the first place,” he replied, “I do all 
| procione at home!” 
en he started violently, and hastily explained 
how in this way he saved the rental of a studio. 


A REASONABLE PUN. 


“As I understand it,” said a gentleman known 
to the Detroit Free Press, “oleomargarine is made 
of beef fat.” 

“You are undoubtedly right,” said his com- 
panion. 

“T should think that the manufacturers would 
= it of goat fat.” 

“ ?” 


“Because the goat is a natural butter.” 








Gluten and Starch 


The two chief constituents of 
wheat are gluten and starch. The 
nutritive value of wheat liesin the 
gluten, starch being of small food 
value. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


is made of wheat grown in the north- 
west, which is very largely gluten. It 
has most of the starch washed out in 

rocess of preparation and is distinct- 
y muscle-building food. 

We issue a series of very beautiful gravures, 
without advertising marks of any kind, any one 
of which you can have by purchasing two pack- 
ages of Cream of Wheat. Your grocer has them. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


| 

with one, two, | 

CLASS PINS con OO 
| 
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The 
Pleasures 
of Cycling, 


the most enjoyable and healthful of all 
outdoor exercises and pastimes, are best 
realized by ridersof the Columbia Bevel- 
Gear Chainless. Its perfect smooth- 
ness of running, noiselessness, cleanliness 
and other advantages of the completely 
enclosed driving mechanism, afford the 
highest degree of comfort, convenience 











WHITCOMB’S 


‘‘Flexsole” Shoe 
For Tender Feet. 


The most com- 
fortable shoe 
for women 
ever made. 
Soft, flexible, 
perfect-fitting 
















and hand- and ease in riding. New models reduced 
some. Very 4, : toh a a a h 
Gurabie. No in weight and, improved throughout. 
tacks, no lin- Models 64 and 65, $75. Models 59 
ing to wrin- 
kle and hold and 60, S60. 
molstare, WO New model CoLumBIA, HARTFORD, 
seams. For STORMER and PENNANT Chain Wheels, 
ear $50, $35, $30, $25. 
or bicy- The CoLuMBIA COASTER BRAKE for 
cle. either chainless or chain-driven bicycles, 
fin ne __ OXFORD. $5 extra when ordered with 1900 machine. 
set. Sent prepaid, Boots, See Columbia and Stormer Catalogues. 
-00. OXFORDS, $2.50. 








AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 


POPE SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Hand made and all widths, A 
to EE. Send outline sole of 
foot and state size shoe worn. 


EASTERN SHOE CO., Beverly, Mass. 





VERY FLEXIBLE. 
Agents Wanted. 




















Brownie 
Cameras 


For pictures 24 x2 inches. 
Load in Daylight with our 
six exposure film cartridges 
and are so simple they can 
be easily 





Operated by any School Boy or Girl. 


Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved rotary shutters for snap shots or 
time exposures. Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, have nickeled fittings 


and produce the best results. 
| 


dealers or by mail. 
j Patent Adjustable 


GO-CART. 


One moment a 
light, jaunty Go- 
Cart, the mext a 
beautiful Baby 
Carriage. Quickly 
adjusted to any 
position. Adapted 
to all ages from 
young babe to 6 
years old. 


Brownie Camera, for 24 x 24 pictures, - $x.00 
Transparent Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 24% x2M%, «15 
Paper-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 24% x 2\, +10 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit, - 75 


For sale by all Kodak dealers. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Brownie circular and Kodak catalogue free at the 




























Position for Sitting. 


Two Vehicles in One 


AT THE PRICE OF ONE. 

For both indoor and outdoor use. Don’t buy a 
cradle or crib, use this Go-Cart for baby’s naps. If 
baby is ill there’s nothing so soothing as to be gen- 
tly wheeled across the floor in this rubber-tired cart. 
It’s the most popular baby’s vehicle of the day. 
You see them everywhere. 

Ask peur dealer to show you the Dann Go-Cart. 
Send 2-cent stamp for full Ilustrated Catalogue. 


RATTAN MFG. CO., 552 State St., New Haven, Ct. 











Position for Reclining. 
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A RACING TANOEM BEFORE START. 


Hints for Choosing a Canoe. 


“What kind of a canoe shall I buy and how 
shall I choose her?” is a question frequently 
asked me in the spring by would-be canoeists. 
To them I reply, “It depends a good deal on the 
purpose for which you want the canoe, but there 
are a few general points which may well be 
borne in mind by any one in going to purchase.” 

In the first place, we have the material to con- 
sider. Shall the canoe be of canvas, bark or wood ? 

The greatest objection to canvas canoes is that 
they are usually of a model unsuited for general 
work. As roomy ladies’ boats to be used on a 
small, calm river, they are sufficiently satisfac- 
tory; but for long trips, or on large water where 
one is likely to find heavy wind and sea, they are 
anything but good. 

But quite irrespective of model, canvas is not, 
in the opinion of many canoemen, a desirable 
material for covering a canoe. It is less stiff 
than wood, and they regard it as “‘logy’’ and limp 
in comparison. The canvas canoe, they say, has 
no “life” in her, no resiliency. 

After much use, the canvas craft gets badly 
water-soaked, and becomes heavy. It is not less 
easily broken, and is very little lighter than bass- 
wood, which is far livelier. A cedar canoe is 
about the same weight as a canvas one of equal 
size. Canvas is also inferior to wood for speed— 
probably because its lack of life or resiliency 
causes it to drag as a bark canoe does when 
foreed fast through the water. But I must say, 
in justice to the canvas canoe, that it is very 
“dry” when in good order, and not at all apt to 
become leaky unless badly used. 


The principal merit of birch bark is that it is | | “Boots,” who blacks your boots, brushes your 


the most easily mended of canoe materials ; bat 
it is correspondingly easily broken. When ou 

on a long trip, away from civilization, it cer- 
tainly is an advantage to be able to mend your 
boat in a few minutes with a little bark and 
rosin; but this advantage is offset by the extreme 
care one is obliged to exercise. A blow on a 
rock which would only scratch a wooden boat 
will put a hole in a birch. 

The model of the birch is almost always as 
objectionable as is that of the canvas canoe, 
and the speed of the birch is inferior to. that of 
the wooden boat. It is easy to get up a certain 
rate of progress, but the canoe then begins to 
drag, and the wooden canoe will easily pass it. 

The best all-around material is undoubtedly 
wood. It is stronger, stiffer, faster, and makes 
a better sea-boat than anything else. 

Basswood is the best material fora man who 
wants a strong, serviceable boat, and does not 
mind a few extra pounds of weight. 

Cedar is lighter than basswood, takes on a| Tegard 
higher finish, but is not as strong. A sixteen- 
foot basswood canoe will weigh from fifty-five to 
sixty-five pounds, and a cedar from forty to 
fifty-five. The cost of a cedar exceeds that of a 
basswood by from ten to twenty-five dollars. 

By all means choose a “smoothskin,” that is, 
a canoe perfectly smooth on the outside. The 
lapstreak, that method usually adopted in skiffs, 
in which the outer strips lap over one another, 
has no advantages whatever for a canoe, but it 
retards speed and is ugly. Canadian builders, 
who turn out the best open paddling canoes for | 4 
cruising, uniformly build them smoothskin. 

In choosing your boat, avoid high bows. The 
bow should be as low as is consistent with 
reasonable proportions. Many models, especially 
canvas and birch-bark canoes, are built with 
great, useless bows, which simply add so much 
extra weight to the boat, and are very annoying 
wind-catchers. ~<Any one who has paddled for 
several hours with a heavy wind on the quarter 
or dead ahead knows that each surplus inch of 
bow means a great deal of needless hard work. 

If you wish a particularly stiff boat, one of 
great carrying capacity, and an excellent cruising 
and camping boat, you will take a model with a 
“tumble-home”—that is, a model where the 
sides slope inboard instead of outboard, as they 
hear the gunwale. This gives more wetted 
surface, with the canoe light, than the ordinary | 5, 
model, as the bottom is flatter; also it causes the 
boat to be somewhat less " xanky than the 
ordinary model. 

My objection to the tumble-home eanoe is that 
she is slower than a good canoe without a 
tumble-home, besides being not quite as easily 
handled and responsive to the paddle in a sea. 
She is usually alleged to be a better ‘sea-boat, 
Probably on account of her greater stiffness, 
but I have not found her so. 


As regards size, the most generally used canoe | 5°. 


is the sixteen-footer, and for ordinary general | ,.i) 
Purpose work that is the size I should strongly 
advise. If one sometimes wishes to use her | p 
alone, he will find she can be easily handled by 
One man, and is equally satisfactory when three 
or four people are put in her. 

A sixteen-foot canoe will carry two men and 





| been staying at a certain hotel four weeks, and 
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four hundred pounds of “duffle” with ease. I, 
myself, have put six men in such a boat, and 
although of course this sank her so much that 
her freeboard was very slight, it did not exhaust 
her carrying capacity. These remarks apply to 
an ordinary sixteen-foot wooden canoe. 

Of course such boats vary very much in size, 
the beam running from twenty-eight to thirty-two 
inches, and the depth from nine to twelve or 
more. The size with a thirty-inch beam and a 
depth of twelve inches is, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory. 


Basswood is usually painted, cedar varnished. 
For rough usage the basswood boat is the best; 
as regards appearance and lightness, cedar takes 
the palm. ! 

One point I would emphasize. Be sure that 
you have thwarts instead of seats in your canoe, 
and learn to paddle kneeling with both knees on 
the floor leaning against a thwart, instead of 
perched upon a seat with your feet out in front 
of you. The latter method is well enough for 
those who go canoeing only to take out ladies. 
It also can be used with effect in a racing canoe 
with a double-bladed paddle, but I am speaking 
of single-blade work. A sitting paddler has no 
sort of control over the balance of his boat, is 
not able to use his strength properly, and has 
but little “‘purchase’’ on the water. 





Any one who has ever gone on a long trip 
involving broken water, who has ever shot a 
rough rapid, or handled a canoe in a heavy sea 
where the boat required to be continually nursed, 
knows that one cannot sit and do any of those 
things with either skill, comfort or safety. 

All of which signifies that if one chooses a 
canoe sixteen feet long by thirty inches wide by 
twelve inches deep, built of cedar or basswood, 
smoothskin, and with or without a tumble-home, 
he cannot go far wrong. 

Denis St. BERNARD, 


e 
=<or 








Tipping. 
Not long ago a curious lawsuit was fought and 
decided in Chemnitz, Saxony. A gentleman had 


| throughout that time had had the service of 


| clothes, and performs other little services. 


When the gentleman was leaving the hotel, he 
ve + ba a fee of four marks—about a dollar, 
lemanded more, and when the gentleman 
ve it, sued him for an amount which 
a tie to gi e up the “tip” to twelve marks, or 
three marks a week. In his plea he ine opahien: 
the hotel proprietor did not = oo 


that he received only his and 
an0 > pe oes that br aod odin and 





pn for com for his services, and was 
entitled to receive them regularly from guests of 
the hotel. 

The court to Boots for ten marks, 
thus fully the —_—- Saeeie 


The ti prey pty im the | 
Old World for many years, and gn te|Da 
headway in America. The use of ot the verb "ts 
tip” in this sense is accounted as slang, but it 
should really be considered legitimate idiom, since 
it has been in use in this sense for two hundred 


years. 
At “the very 


ugetaes aaa on 


A Se servant, lik 


tipping was property 
, and so if 
or a —, vs 


ti — to perform some service, 
ibly was against his orders, or the 
doing of a revented him from doin 
uty to AF 5 ny day a 


wey, 


system is wrong and 
bs tipping is —4 
inequality 


eS oS ae es little more 
ully than usual; 
= the tipping : 


hotel or ye servant is induced by 
care and very likely he is led 
L his tip. to another patron who has 
alread for his services. 

In gentlemen’ 
prohibited, because it involves 


by equalit is the first requisite of 
- Bat ippk is not wrong if, for 
without the 
i —t.-f ote, a omal gratuity is willingly 
given. 
The use the verb “to tip” in a sense | 
which does not prevail in. the nited States. 
That is, in the sense of a small gift of money to a 
boy or given not for a service rendered or 
ex 


ph eer eee ane es eee 
= In Thackera toa hee letters school- 
S are always Ww DU 
relatives and friends, , & 5. A eal 


of aristocratic seem, in thee ’s and 
other English t be atways wate to 

be tipped by their — = 
eS ee et 4 ly ife 
ways went p e 8 - @ 
some of chem, wen he visited the chee All 
nagar he aan fans secre 
on ce of money as 

beneath thei d 


It is related i 3 aie Melville’s “Life of Thack- 
eray,”’ that he and a friend were once walking 
street in London, when ay A — a pre- 
coptaens with six small ng down 
the street and al about to meet them.“ “See those 
little girls coming!” said Thackeray. “Let’s tip 
’em!” So he searched in his pockets for coins, 
cst Seca techs 
i gir six le 
shied ” and gave them each sixpence. 
acceptance of money from a 
any one but a parent or near 


y are 
quite poor. tis to be hoped that it will remain 


ae within a recent period, any American 
employé would ve scorned tipping. 
Unfor tely this is not a the case. The 
ractice is becoming very common, and in restau- 

ats and hotels the tipp of waiters is almost 
universal. It is still, however, a practice for 
which few defenders are found, and many men 
of undow! against 





COMPANION. 


This reliable 
Proven its title to 


CURRIER'S 
RHEUMATIC 
PILLS 

SOLD BY 
DRUGGISTS. 


boxes will cure. 


for r 
They cure. 





Safe, Sure, Sufficient. 


A few Pills will give relief, a few 
They seldom 

int. They are made only 
eumatism and neuralgia. 
Send for booklet. 


EDWARD H. CURRIER, | 
Apothecary, Manchester, N. H. 


remedy has | 
be 





», GLYNN’S 2 


HERGULEAN | 


ep BLETS) 


a 
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By Making Pure Blood. 


The ideal spring tonic. 
aem. Constipation. 
any case Rheumatism. 


FREE wee%ct. ce Pecneon. 


Order of your druggist. 
do not prove satisfactory. 





Saxtons River, Vt. 





BUILD UP THE SYSTEM 


A cure for Indi- 
Help 


25 cents a box, 
and you can get your money back if they 


W. B. GLYNN, Mfg. Pharmacist, 


! 











I wish I had a 
Nervease Powder. 


Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 
—all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, 


25c. 
10¢c. 


“1 would as soon think of being without flour 


in the house as to be without NERV EASE. 


Have 


used it for 10 years.”—B. Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 


NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 








wy» DEATH. 


(Safe to Use. 


Cucumber 


tato Rust. 
Use freely on Ve 





Wan ant ier -S 
1897. - +* S e 
Jan. 25, 1900. 


. O. Box 806, Leominster, Mass. 


e 
House Plants and, 


No Arsenic.) 
Kills Potato, Squash and 
Bugs; Currant 
and Tomato Worms, Ete. 
Prevents Blight or 


tables, 
» ae 


used 


Sure Death to -~ iar 


* For mle Rk ot local dealers. 
Sampl 


anforth Chemical Co., 


Ill. 


MY SITUATION 


WITH A. Atkinso Co. was obtained for me by 


Bardot College of Ms Sust Business and Shorthand. 
Mart at Downes, Cambridge. Write to BURDETT 
| COLLEGE, 694 Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 





Don’t Buy a New Stove 
6 


Till you look the old one 
over thoroughly and try 
to find out what’s wrong 
with it. Chances are,the 
reason it doesn’t bake 
better is because the 
lining to the fire-box 

is cracked or has 

holes broken through 

it. This allows the 

heat direct access to 

| the front oven plates , 
and causes the oven /, 
to bake unevenly. 


The neglect of stove ania © ruins more stoves 
causes combi A few cents’ 


Champion Stove oa 


will mend the way 4 and save you the price of 
a new stove. Try i It is a combination of 
powdered fire-clays a plumbago. Mix with 
water and use like mortar or cement. 

Any one san use it. Keep a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Bu; it of stove-dealers and at hardware 
and general stores. Write us if you.can’t get it. 


Don’t neglect the stove lining; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 










Which awakens the 
mother in the night, 
— terror to her 
heart, is the unmistak- 
able evidence of that 
—— malady, the 

croup. Be prepared for 
this disease that attacks 
when stores are closed 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand 


Cough and Croup Balsam. 
It immediately relieves the worst cough 
or case of om, It is pleasant to the 
taste and is soothing in effect. 
Price 26 Cents. For sale everywhere. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 

















The fellowing are well- eevee brands: 


| CHASE & SANBORN’S. SAL 


>” 


DA. 








bted generosity of habit stand out 
it on account of its essential injustice. 
























lers, Air Cushions, 





40 Years in the home. 


Is it a question of price, or a question of quality 
and durability, when you buy Rubber Goods? 
price, keep on buying the cheap, unsatisfactory kind. 
If quality, always buy 


“Tyrian” Rubber Goods. 


Your Druggist Carries a Full Line of 


Tyrian Atomizers, Syringes, Hot-Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- 
Rubber Gl 
Pillows, Frictional Belts, Teething Rings, Nipples, etc. 


Lf your druggist can’t tte you, write us. 


THE TYER RUBBER CO., **Sn7.s"Gmse b0 Bromtela Stieen 


—— | 
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loves, Sheeting, Air Beds, Air 
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No. 3, 
High Junior, 


Price 
14.00 
a i ad 


NINE OTHER STYLES AND SIZES, 
RANGING IN PRICE FROM $5.50 to $17.00. 


Nothing to get out of order. Oil reservoir holds 
one gallon; absolutely NO DANGER in filling. Everything inclosed in neat cabinet, handsomely decorated as 


shown. Burns a BLUE FLAME, producing the most heat for amount of oil consumed of any oilstove ever made. 


For Cooking, Baking, Broiling, 


the “Automatic” Blueflame Oilstove hasn’t an equal. Ask to see it at your. dealer’s. If he hasn’t it don’t 
) be persuaded that “‘some other” is “just as good.” 


IT ISN’T SO. Write us for Illustrated Catalogue, and 
if we cannot refer you to some near-by dealer who can supply you we'll sell you direct. 


7 aA CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO., 215 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Oilstoves in the World. 





No wicks. No valves. 





APRIL 26, 1900, 





